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BESEARdtlN EDUCATION 

THE SCOTTISH QOUNCn^ 
FOR RESEARCH IN 
EDUCATION 

Forty-seventh Annual Report 
1974-75 



COUNCIL (Chairman— Professor J D NIsbet) 

Chairman^s Report ' ^ 

An exhibition relating to the Cotijicil's activities, which is to be 
on display at the Council's Annual General Meeting on 19th 
September 1975— and on a number of other occasions— is entitled 
Research in the Service of Education. This title is indeed an 
appropriate one to .describe the aims and activities of the Council, 
Its declared policy is to provide a service to education in Scotland; 
but it is not always easy to know how best to do this, or to find 
the resources to do it The several pafTts of this Annual Report 
outline the variety of ways in which the Council and its- staff have 
worked to carry out this policy. 

The mosf direct form of service provided to the educational 
community is that provided by the Research Services Ujiit, The 
Unit's task is tb respond to inquiries and requests lor assistance, 
♦ and its report (on page 19) $hows the way in which the range and 
voliime of its activities have increased. The Unit will welcome 
inquiries from individuals or organisations to whom it might be of 

help^ . . I. I. 

The Council exists to conduct research, and it is through 
research into educational problems that the Council must strive to 
make its main contribution. Which are the problems that it 
should tackle, and which can it tackle with reasonable expectation 
o^success? Decisions on research projects are made in a Variety of 
ways' Some projects are financed from the Council's own funds, 
but increasingly projects are arranged as "contract research*'. 
Two of the Council's recent national projects, Pupil Profiles and 
Awareness of Further location, arc examples of this form of 
arrangements The principle of contract research was adopted by 
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the> Government in 1972 on the lines of a customer-contractor 
relationship recommended by Rothschild: "the customer says 
what he wants; the contractor does it (if -he can); and the 
customer pays". The arrangement of contract research in 
education, however, is more difficult than, this, and the procedure 
which is evolving in discussion between the Council and other 
educational bodies in Scotland might be better described as 
"negotiated research". The customer does not simply present us 
with a problem and tell us to go* ahead and find the answer. 
Instead, the first step in the process is that Council staff are 
invited to a meeting where officials or teachers outline their 
concerns. There is a general discussion, and a second meeting is 
held where the slaff explain the contribution which they think 
research can offer. On this occasion, there is a fairly Iqngthy 
discussion in which misapprehensions are cleared up' and 
alternatives are explored, and the customers either agree that 
research would be useful to them or decide that it would not help 
to solve their problems. If they agree, there is a third meeting in 
which a costed project is presented for discussion, and sometimes 
further meetings are required until agreement is reached. 
Decisions on research projects are thus based on negotiation 
between researchers and customers, each accepting and respecting 
the other's contribution to the proposal. This pattern of research 
funding has been developed particularly successfully in Scotland 
and credit must be given to the helpful and understanding 
support of the Scottish Education Department and, its Research 
and Intelligence Unit. ^ 

The Council also undertakes research on its own initiative, on 
topics which are considered to have relevance and priority. Some' 
of these projects are financed from the Council's own funds. For 
the rest, and' increasingly for the major part, applications to 
otitside funding bodies for grants have to be made by the Council. 
In a period of growing competition for limited funds, the Council 
is fortunate to have secured two recent grants from the Social 
Science Research Council for the Scottish Comprehensive Schools. 
Teachers' Classroom Management Strategies and for the Case 
Stu^y of a New Scottish Open-Plan Primary School, 

There are also small grants which the Council itself makes to 
research workers to enable them to carry out projects which are 
considered important and worthwhile. Two such grants were 
made during the year, to Dr Nigel Grant and tb^Dr T L 
Pilkington. 

If research is to be of service to education, there .must also be 
close and effective links with the teaching profession, the public, 
and the research community. Communications are thus of crucial 
importaifce, and the Council's efforts in this direction are outlined 
in the report on the work of its Communications Committee by 
Mr Joseph Dunning, who has been its Chairman since 1972. 
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Although Mr Dunning remains a member of the' Communications 
Committee, he has requested that he be not reappointed its 
Chairman. The Council expresses its thanks to him foe his 
services. o . 

Perhaps the most important factor in determining the effective 
contribution of research is the methodology or style in Avhich the 
research is done. The Council staff under the leadership of the- 
Director have been developing a style of research based on close 
involvement with schools and teachers. In the past the popular 
(but not quite accurate) image of the researcher was of a person 
who sends out tests and analyses the results by comfauter in his 
office This is certainly not true of the Council's prdjects, which 
involve classroom observation and collaboration ^th teachers pd- 
discussion with them of the design and of the results JThis style of 
research is reflected in a recent publication, Space for Learnmg, 
which has attracted considerable interest among teachers. 
^ One striking change in recent years is in the n^i?^er of the 
Councirs research and techmcal staff. Between 1965 and 1970 
the staff increased from seven to 10; now, in 1975, there are 25 
research and technical staff working for the Council, and of these 
12 are financed by research grants from outside bodies. Ihis 
change has reflected both a change from research conducted by 
volunteers working on a part-time basis to that conducted by 
teams of professional researchers. It has also reflected an 
increasing demand for the guidance that research can yield ine 
increased number of staff employed has required that Council and 
staff should re-examine their working relationshig; and an 
important step forward was taken with the Coum|y decision to 
invite staff representatives to take part in Council fflWtings. 

The Council has received visitors during the year from America, 
Australia, Denmark, India and New Zealand, and Dr E Mi ner of 
the City University of New York, has been a visiting scholar. In 
October 1974, the SCRE was host to the Conference of the 
International Association for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement. The list of internationally distinguished scholars 
who took part included B S Bloom, T Husen, R L Thorndike and 
others from Australia, Belgium, England, Finland, Germany, 
Ireland, Israel, Japan, the Netheriands, New Zealand. Poland, 
Rumania, Sweden and the USA, 
Wt reeord ^with regret the death of Mr William Hogg, the 
" Council's first Administrative Officer, and of Dr Norman 1 
Walker, a founder member who served on the Council for over JU 
years. Among the members who have retired on the reconstitution 
of the Council in 1975, four had been members for over 10 years. 
Mr R B Forbes, the retiring Chairman, first became a member of 
the CouncU in 1964. He. played an important role m planning the 
new stnicture of the Council, and led the Council successfully 
through the difficult three years following this reorganisation in 
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1972. Dr D M Mcintosh's distinguished service is well known an'd 
was acknowledged iq the 1971 report when he retired after 22 
years as Chairman of the Executive and 12lyears as President. Mr 
J Urguhart first joined the* Council in 196/1, and Mr Smith's 
appointment as Convener of the Bilingual Committee>as in 1955 
The Council wishes to record its gratitude to theln all and to 
other retinng members. . 

COMMITTEES 

Oiaries*) Purposes Committee (Chairman-Mr W S 

pe account's of the Council for the year ended 15th May 1975 
reflect a major change in the type of funding currently available 
tor educational research in Scotland. Whereas formerly the 
council s income was made available unconditionally so that it 
could be allocated to projects .solely of the Council's own 
choosing, an increasing proportion-17 per cent in 1974-75-now 
relates to specific research projects. It is anticipated that this 
trend will continue and that the maintenance of the current level 
^ of the Council s activities, at least in the short term, will depend 

on the amount of such funding. 

Despite the uncertain economic climate and exceptional 
. inflation rates during 1974-75, the Council managed to maintain 
its planned programme of in-house research 

The Council is indebted to the Scottish Education Department 
for the grant of £85,000. This represented an increase,«in respect 
of pay and pnce nsesrof some 22i per cent over the grant paid in 
the previous year. ° j 

Grants paid by the local education authorities were at the rate of 
2p per enioiled pupil as in 1973-74. Certain arrears of grant that had 
arisen in preceding years were met in full by local authorities prior to 
their being succeeded by the new regional authorities. Discussions 
are presently being held with the -Convention of Scottish Local 
Authonbes over the basis and levd of .grants from the new regional 
authorities. fqr 1975-76 and lAer years. It is anticipated that the 
. previous close relationship between the Council and the edu'^atiort 
authorities will be maintained and that they will continue to provide, 
the Council with substantial financial support. 

The Cbuncil is also grateful to the Educational Institute of 
bcoUand, Its local #ssoq»ati6ns, and various other organisations for 
their continuing support. of its work including those bodies providing 
finance for specific research projects. 

because of the^ growth in externally fUnded research and the 
need to control expenditure within tluvjnore ^vere Umits imposed 
^ . by general economic conditions, the accounting system used in 
previous years has b.een improve,d to provijle a more accurate 
analysis of the expenditure incurred -pn if individual research 
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E rejects. ¥6t this reason, certain comparative figures for 1973-74 
ave been shown in the annual accounts in total only. 
This last year saw also ^the introduction of a Maintenance 
Fund. The new fxmd, which is intended to cover annual fluctua* 
tions in expenditure on leasehold property repairs and 
maintcnafi^, will be maintained by regular transfers from the 
revcnu^ account. . ^* 

. CommimSeatioiis 0>mmltteeXCHairman--Mr J Dunning) ' J 
It can well be argued that communication is the^,,Xotfncil*s 
prime fimction. h is certainly true that research conducted by tBe 
Council achieves' its fruition only when its results are 
(iommunicated to others. But the Council has a wider function 
than to publish its own research findings: it has also the task of 
maintaining a public and professional awareness in Scotland of 
rfJcvant educational research wherever conducted zxid of 
educatioiial issues that are, or should be,* the subject of 
investigation. 

The one publication by the Council in the current year relates 
to the one ^mvestigation completed within that time, the 
Information Retrieval Feasibili^ Study. The report, by the 
Council's Assistant Director, Mr 4ohn L Powell, is entitled 
Information Retrieval in the Field of Education, a report on the 
SCRE Information Retrieval Feasibility Study. 

The publicatiopO0?f?^ the sec<5nd volume of Dr Craigie*s 
Bibliography of Sottish Education r ^Mi cohering the pcricki 1872- 
1972, came just in time to be included id the Council's Anniial 
Report for 1973-74.^t is pleasant, howdve||7;tQ be able to record 
that many scholars have been anxious \o consult this v?ork, which 
contains the key. to ^i^much of splevance to Scottish education past 
and presents S^-^ . 

The Counel^'booklet on open-plan schools. Space for Learning 
by Malcolnfc^terie, which was published a few months before Dr 
Craigie's l^oj^ has remained in strong demand and has twice 
been reprinted* 

Following the Council's recent establishment of fresh norms for 
the Burt Word Reading Testr tjie pubjw:ation of a revised manual 
and revised cards (|iYm| words in the order of difficulty estab- 
lished in the renomung) is planned for 1975. 

The Committee and the Council have both given strorfg support 
to the foundation of the Scottish Educational ' Research 
Association, which held its inaugural meeting on 21st September 
,1974. This association aims to bring together educators and 
researchers^ from every branch of the Scottish educational system 
and thus docs mudi tq reinforce the work of the Council itself. 
Membership applicatiop forms call be obtained from the Council. 
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REPORTS ON PROJECTS ^ 

Pupis* Interests, Abilities and Future Progress In School and 
Work 

(Researchers: Mr A D Weir and Dr S J Goss) 
^ This is a project involving 2,500 Scottish secondary pupils who 
completed a battery of tests of ability, interests ajid personality in 
1970-71 when they were in the third and fourth years. Since the 
initial testing, pupils have been followed up at school and work, 
providing data on family background, occupational intentions, 
SCE attainment and experiences and satisfaction in employment. 

From the initial testing and follow-up dau, a picture of school 
leavers at S3 to S6 between 1971 and 1974 has been built up. The 
data arc still being analysed, but material relevant to particular * 
topics h^ already been extracted. To date the researchers have . 
contributed conference papers and journal articles op the nature of , 
occupational interests, patterns of SCE presentation, and the effects 
of personality on attainment. 

All the pupils having left school, the data set is now complete. 
The topics which are currently being written up include the 
characteristics of pupils entering higher education and the job 
satisfaction of all leavers who entered employment. 

Case Studies in Education and Training 

(Researchers: Mr A D Weir (Principal). Mr A C Ryrie, Miss 
• Francis Nolan and Mrs E Gordon) 

This project, which has involved three partly overiapping 
phases, is concerned to provide illumination of the apprenticeship 
process. Two samples of 1,000 boy school leavers were surveyed 
in 1972 knd 1974 respectively. Both>ad a battery of tests and 
questionnaires administered to.them< 

The first phase of the programme is concerped with following 
up the 400 of the 1972 sample who entered motor trade or 
engineering occupations. The 'second phase of the project has 
involved interviewing, on a number of occasions, 200 of these 
students and some of the adults involved in their apprenticeship. 
Despite the fact that a considerable proportion of the apprentices 
have moved from their original employment, contact has been 
maintained. The information still to be collected in ,these two 
phases should all be obtained within the coming year, and the 
writing up of the report will then commence. ' * 

The third phase of the project, which relates to the 1974 sample 
of leavers^^ is laying particular emphasis on family background. 
For that reason, a series of home inteWiews of 200 sample 
members and their parents has been the main means of collecting 
data. In addition a follow up interview with these 200 is planned for 
late' 1975. Despite considerable difficulties, the enthusiastic 
members oi the research team conducting the interviews has kept 
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the work running well up to schedule. This phase is proving to be ' 
of particular- value in its owti right and, provided that the 
considerable mass of data can be coded in time, will be co- 
ordinated with the other two phases when the report on them is 
prepared. 

Teaching Strategies In tbc Primary School 

(Researchers: Mr J L PoweU (Principal), Mrs M N G Scrimgcour, 
Mr J Calderhead and Mrs C M Darroch) 

This project seeks in the first place to identify sets of teaching 
characteristics, each shared by a number of teachers, that may be 
said to constitute distinctive teaching strategies, and in the second 
to associate each of these strategies with changes in the pupils 
taught. . 

The teaching characteristics of 138 primary school teachers in 
30 schools in eastern and central Scotland have been observed by 
members of the research team during tht school session 1974-75. 
Each of these teachers was seen by an observer on five occasions. 
Each observation extended for approximately one quarter of a 
school day,' and care vi'as taken that all parts of the school day 
were observed at least once. The reliability of the observations was 
checkerfby having the observations of 20 per cent of the teachers 
carried out by two researcher^ observing simultaneously. 

The recordings were made with' the aid of the SCOTS schedule 
that was developed during the preceding year of the project. This 
schedule (System for the Classroom Observation of Teaching 
Strategies) seeks to assess 55 aspects of a teacher's way of 
teaching.* By employing relatively high-inference techmques, it 
aims to allow the observer to Jake cognisance of any useful 
indicators (rather than a predetennined set) wMe at the same 
tmie rigorously controlling observer objectivity. The observations 
have been carried out by a team of tiirce. Inter-observer reliability 
has been checked by means of joint observations of 20 per cent of 
the sample teachers. Satisfactory levels of reliability have been 
achieved on all but a few of the variables. A revfeed version of the 
schedule is currently being prepared fqr us^ later in the project 

The data are now being analysed to establish groups of teachers 
employing teaching strategies showing many common 
characteristics. , / . 

It is the aim of the project to investigate the effects (on pupus 
attainments, learning skills, willingness to learn, etc) of adoptmg 
some sp«nfic teaching strategies. As a preliminary step, nw 

* means of pupil assessment will be developed dunng 1975-76. 
These means will include the observation of pupils both in class 

• and under experimental conditions. In this way, it is hoped to be 
able to provide teadiers with Information that will help them to 
assess how far tbc teaching practices they are employing are 
c onducive to producing the typt of effects on their pupils *lhey 
• This schedule is described in t paper reprinted on pp 34-39. 
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would like, and provide them with some means of determining 
what changes would be likely to produce anv desired alternative 
effects. 

The project has further been greatlv assisted bv the continued 
salaried secondment to the project bv Dundee Education 
Committee of a member of its staff, Mrs M N G Scrimgcour, The 
Council gratefuUy acknowledges this help and also the personal 
assistance rendered by three Dundee officials. Mr D G Robertson 
(Director of Education), Mr J J Scott (Senior ^Depute Director of 
Education), and Mr W Tait (Adviser in Primary Education). No 
less important has been the co-operation of the teachers and head 
teachers mvolved in the project. Although there is much demand 
for researchers to keep themselves closely in, touch with the 
•reafity of the classroom", to have a researcher observe and 
analyse one's teaching is not an exp^oce that many teachers 
would go out of their way to seek. It is, therefore, with a very real 
feeling of gratitude that the research team expresses its thanks to 
those teachers who have participated. 

Information Retrieval Feasibility Study 
(Principal Researcher: Mr J L Powell) 

The report on this study. Information Retn^q 
Education by John L Powell, was published bf 
December 1974 shortly after its presentation 
Education Department. 
, The report describes the need for a computerised system of 
retneval of journal articles in the field of education so that much 
informatipn that is difficult to trace may be made accessible to 
those with specific., well-defined needs. A suitable system is 
described in detail. This system would be able to provide listings 
of relevant journal articles together v^^ith short abstra^:ts to give 
users an idea of how well each item \Could be likely to meet his 
demandsf The report emphasises the critical role played by the 
classifiers of the articles listed ^ in the system files: unless the 
multiple indexing is sufficiently 'accurate and of sufficient depth, 
thrf **noisc*'— ie irrelevant output— in the system^s output will 
prove unacceptable to users who tend to require short, fully 
relevant listings. 

Considerable costs are involved in -festablishing such a system 
and thd benefits derived from its use. though great, are hard to 
quantify or to express in terms of financial savings. The value of a 
better governmental decision— better because more securely based 
on accurate information— may. for example, be large and yet 
difficult ;o isolate. No less intangible is the real saving in the time 
of senior administrators, teachers, etc who arc able to trace 
required information more ' quickly and more completely. 
Accordingly, any decision tp make available the public finance 
necessary to meet the initial capital costs and a part of the 
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running costs requires \o be made on the basis of bold judgment 
rather than precise calculation. It is hoped that the Scottish 
Education Department will, despite difficult financial circum- 
stances, find itself able to take a bold decision and make 
available finance on a scale commensurate with the needs of the 
educational ^tem. It is not enough for research to be done: it 
must influence the ideas of the right people at the right.time. 

PaptfProfDe* 

(Researchers: Dr W B Dockrell (Principal), Mrs P M Broadfoot) 

A new procedure for recording and collating tjie assessments of 
secondary school teachers has been developed by the Working 
Party on School Assessments set up by the ^iead Teachers' 
Association of Scotland. The procedure, which is based on a 
profile assessment of basic skills, subject performance, and non- 
inteBectual characteristics 'has been undergoing field trials in a 
nuniber of Scottish secondary schools during the past academic 
year. As well as making the assessments,. teachers were asiked for 
their reaction to the procedure's practicability, utility and validity 
by means of informal discussion and questionnaire. The value of 
. the pupil profile as a basis for guidance is of central concern. 

As part of, the* evaluation programme, meetings have also l>een 
held with parents, employers, colleges of education, and other 
interested groups. Together with a statisticjal analysis of the 
assessments, these will illuminate how -"far the prototype 
procedure meets th^ needs of those involved with making and 
using assessments of secondary school pupils. 

A small-scale study of the iralidity of this type of school 
assessment in predicting success after school and the publicatip^i 
of a further progress report are included in the next stage^of the 
project. ^ 

Scottbh Comprehensive Schools: Teachers* Classroom Manage- 
ment Strategies 

(Researchers: Mr M Corrie (Principal). Mrs J M Haystead and 
Mr S ZakuMewicz) 

FoUowmg the feasibility work carried out in 1974, a grant was 
obtained from the Social Science Research Council for an 
exploratory study jointly financed with the **SCRE, of the 
classroom management strategies of English and mathematics 
teachers in two urban comprehensive schools. This is seen as a 
contribution tpr the understanding of the^processes^ of teaching and 
learning Ja-^ooIs. ' • i- i_ 

Fiehfwork has involved the observation of second-year English 
and mathematics classes in order to identify typical patterns in 
the teachers* classroom management strategies. This has been 
followed by a series of interviews with the teachers concerned to 
discover the factors they take into account in managing their 
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classroom^situations. The aim in analysis will be to build up a 
description and classification of teachers' classroom management 
strategies. ^ 

\ 

Trends in Secondary Education 

(Researchers: Mr G J Pollock (Principal), Mr D Elliot, Mrs E 
Charleson, and Mrs S Day) 

The 'Trends in Secondary Education*' project involves a follow- 
up of a random sample of Scottish pupils who^ originally 
participated as 10-year-olds in the 1970 lEA project. These pupils 
arc now 14 to 15 years old arid are currently in stages S3 and S4 
of some 112 secondary schools. Of the original sample of 2,183 
some 1,950 have been traced and attempts to trace the remainder 
are still in progress, 

A considerable amourtt of background data on these pupils is 
already available (from the 1970 testing, ie, at age 10), This 
information includes, eg, jdetails of home background, sex, father's 
occupation, interest in science, liking for school and school 
subjects, motivation and achievement in reading and science. *As 
part of the current project there were collected in September 1974 
further achievement measures in either Reading or Science, 
further measures of liking for individual school subjects, job and 
educational aspirations, and attitudinal measures relating to 
school and motivation. From the schools details of course options 
provided for pupils at the S2 stage arc being collected and it will, 
therefore, be possible to relate the subject choices of pupils in S3 
to both liking for subjects and options available to the pupD, 

The current plans for the project envisage the follow-up of these 
pupils throughout the remainder of their *co,ndary education and 
into first employment and/or further ancL4iigher education. ^ ^ 

Among the topics to be Investigated a^: ^ 

(1) how early leaving relates tV)eaj?ller measured attitudes and 
motivation; 

(2> the stability of the vocational choices of students as 
expressed at age 14; 

(3) the relationship of attitudes and motivation at secondai^ ^ 
level tQ attitudes and motivation at primary level; 

(4) how ah increasingly comprehensive system of education 
affects staying on rates and how the gifted and less-able 
pupils fare in such a system, vis-a-vis the former (Elective 
system; ^ 

(5) the relationship between specialisation in science and 
earlier interests an^ achievement in this field. 

It is also planned to make comparisons between 1970 lEA 14- 
year-olds and the 1974 14.ye^X\olds in terms of tjie information 
available. \ 

Interviews have been carried oinMn the period May-June 1975 
with those pupils currently in S4 who were leaving school, with a 
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view to clarifying further details of their job and educational 
aspirations, the actual occupation to be entered, and als6 their 
reasons for Icaving^ school, their job choice, etc. 

In session 1975-76 it is intended to extend the proiwt to include 
similar interviews with the remaining members of the sample but 
with additional emphasis on the awareness among pupils of 
opportunities in further education. It is hoped also to look at the 
influence in Ihese contexts of the guidance and careers system 
within thfe schools. The additional work included. irinhis exfension 
is being supported by a grant from the Scottish Education 
Department. Since the group of children under investigation is a 
representative and random sample of Scottish children aged 14 m 
1974 the results of .such an enquiry would be generalisable to 
Scotland as a whole. „ \ 

The project continues until April 1979 when all sample members 
will have completed their secondary education. 
. . t The main project is supported financially by a grant from the 
Social Science Research Council of approximately £30,000 over a 
five-year period. . „ , * 

The extension to the project is supported fma;iaally by a grant 
from the Scottish Education Department of approximately £10,000 
over a 21-month period. - ^ 

Alternative Means of Asiesrfng 0-gradc English 

(Researchers: Mr E Spencer (Prmcipal), Mrs T Harrison-Hackett) 

This Project, which is being -cartied out in fulfilment of ar 
contract from the SCE Examination Board, started m September 
1974. It is under the general direction of a Steering Committee 
comprising representatives of the Examination Board, the English 
Panel of the Board, tiie Scottish Education Department, the 
Scottish Central^ Committee on English, JIM Inspectorate, and 
SCRE 

The auns of tiie project are to Westigate tiie vali4ity, as 
measui:ed by the results of tiie 0-§rade examination, of mtemal 
assessments currentiy carried out m schdols for the purpose of 
producing order of merit lists for sul>mission to tiie Board; to 
devise and try out an effective system of assessment, alternative to 
the present examination, covering the same aspects of English 
work tiiat it covers and any otiier aspects which arc regarded as* 
' important: to devise and try out a metiiod or metiio<k of 
moderating, such alternative assessment to ensure comparabihty 

among schools. , t. i u j - *u 

Three lines of investigation have accordmgly been followed m the 

^summary has been made to identify metiiods of internal 
assessment currentiy used in drawing up tiie order of ment hsts 
required by tiie Board. The information obtamed wiU be used to 
obtjun measures of tiie validity of different metiiods of assessment^ 
as compared witii the 1975 O-grade English examination. 

op:.' ■ 
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^At the same time, the project is seeking to establish a reference 
^terion qther than the existing external examination, so that 
alternative assessments need not be limited to testing only what the 
examination tests. After analysis of 0-grade questions and 
marking schemes and consultation with teachers an^ examiners a 
list of possible objectives for 0-grade English work iias been 
Compiled. The research t€;am is now developing a comprehensive 
battery of assessment techniques to cover as many aspects of 
English work as possible. During the 1975-76 academic session all 
these tests will be - tried in a small number of schools, and a 
selection of those practicable on a large scale will be experimented 
with more extensively. This part of the project's work obviously 
needs the co-operation of schools and teachers. The policy of the 
research team is to relate its work as closely as possible to the 
realities of school life (both researchers are former principal 
teachers of English) ^nd to involve teachers in discussion of the 
project as much as ^possible. To the teachers who have ab-eady 
contributed time, thought, comment «id criticism, grateful thanks 
are extended. — 



The third line of inquiry has been into the experience of those 
already administering systems of internal assessment of English. 
Information has been collected about the advantages and 
disadvantages of different methods of assessment anfl moderation 
employed by various examining bodies in England, Australia arid 
New Zealand.' The development of this part of the work will be 
concerned with finding and field-testing the best way of moderating 
* school-based assessment of English. 

Case Study of a New Scottish Open-Plan Primary School 
(Principal Researcher: Dr D Hamilton) 

Although independentiy funded by the Social Science Research 
Council, this one-year project continues the Council's interest in 
the development of primary schooling in Scotland (see Malcolm 
Come s research report Space for Learning, 191 A, and the current 
project 'Teaching Strategies in the Primary School'*). 

The study arises from an approach made to the Council by a 
school that had just opened a new purpose-built, open-plan aftnexe . 
for the primary 1-3 pupils.- It auns to prepare an account of the 
setting-up and workings of an open-plan setting over a period of 12 
months (April 1995*ft^ch 1976). Although the research is based 
in (Mie school, the inteiftion^istpaddrcss a wide range of concerns 
that are considered pcrtinenrRv the organisation of open-plan 
schooling. Initially, thes§tudy will l?uild upon topics suggested by 
' the school staff and other interested people (eg parents, HMIs, the 
architects, other researchers). Later, the Staff will be invited to 
' comment, during the course of the investigation, upon interim (anfl - 
provisional) research reports. At present (May 1975) the researcher 
spends three days per week at the school and plans to continue in 
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f - • ^ * ... 

this manner until^ the study is complete. Thus, within this 
framework, data collection, analysis and reporting are concurrent 
and overlapping a'ctivities. 

A central concern of the research is to collect the experiences 
and* insights of teachers and pupils. A variety of procedures are 
being used to elucidate and cross-check data. For instance, 
discussions with participants are placed in context by linking them 
to observational and "paper ^nd pencil" techniqucs^ 

A key task for this research is to acknowledge the range ot 
audiences who might be interested (parents, teachers, etc). In the 
first instance, a variety of mini-reports are being compUed as the 
investigation proceeds. In turn, Ihese will be revised in the light of 
comments received frcfm participating teachers, rewntten around 
specific themes. These may, where appropriate, be published 
individually, but, for the sake of overall coherence, it is hoped that 
these reports will ultimately be published in a single volume. 



The Research Services Unit . 

(Researchers: Mr G J I^oUock (Head ot'Unit), Mr W G Thorpe? 
Miss S Freshwater and Mrs E Clharleson) 

Scope of Operation * 

The Council has always, since its inception in 1928, provided a 
limited amount of research assistance on an ad hoc basis to 
individual researchers and teachers. Examples of this typq of work 
are, eg, (a) technical assistance given in the item analysis of test 
results collected as part of a curriculum development project in 
Science, (b) members oi staff serving in a consultative capacity on 
external committees. * * ? . 

The demands for this type of assistance have mcrcased 
considerably in the last few years and the Council in 1973 decided 
to put this work on a more formal "basis by estabHshing a 
Research Services Unit under the supervision of the Depute 
Director. The work which the Unit undertakes may be classified 
under a number of headings: 

(1) Professional advice ' , * 
(a) On the design and planning of research projects. 
{y>} On the evaluation of external research proposals. 

(c) On the selection and use of test materials. 

(d) On the selection procedures for training programmes. 

(2) Statistical Services 

iz) Consultation and general advice on statistical matters. 
' (b) Assistance in the analysis of data, 
(c) Valfdation of selection procedures. 
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(3) Collaboration with other bodies i^ research projects 

(a) Service on research committees and steering committees 
of external bodies. 
^ (b) Collaboration in joint projects with external boclies, 
(c) The carrying out of surveys and other contract work for 
external bodies. 

The main recjuests for assistance have come so far from 
education authorities, and national bodies such as SCOTBEC and 
the NationaNCommittee for the In-service Training of Teachers. 
'However, industry, teacher organisations, colleges of education 
and individuals have also been assisted. 

In additionyto providing consultancy and advice to a number 
of bodies, th/ staff have undertaken six projects of a tecTOical 
nature involving survey work and data analysis. 
Four projects have been completed and reports prepared, viz: 
RSU Report No 1: "An Evaluation of Continuous 
Assessment Procedures in English and General Studies", G J 
Pollock and W G Thorpe. 

RSU Report No 2: "An Evaluation of Continuous 
Assessment Procedures in Office Practice I", G J Pollo^ 



RSU Report No 3: "An Evaluation — of Continuous 
Assessment Procedures in SNC Statistics", S Freshwater and 
W G Thorpe. 

-RSU Report No 4: "Current Standards in Prinxai^ Schools", 
G J Pollock and W G Thorpe, 

The fifst three reports were prepared for SCOTBEC, the 
fourth for the Stirlingshire Education Comqiitlee. The work for 
SCOTBEC involved the analysis of experimental data relating to 
various forms of course assessment and ha^been carried out a1 
the' request of the Research and development Con^mittee of 
that body. . \ 

The Stirlingshire j)roject involved ^^participating in an 
assessment of standards in Stidin gs hire .primary schools. The 
Research Services Unit part^icipatelKin the initial planning of 
the project and wag^esponsible for selection of the sample and 
for th^ analyses of performance in certain basic skills. 

The Unit has also collaborated with the National Committee 
for the In-service Training of Teachers in a national survey of 
in-service training among primary and secondary teachers. The 
coding and analysis of the data^vas undertaken by the Unit, 

The Unit h^ also undertaken a project initiated ' by the 
SCRE itself — a revision of the norms of tKe' Buct 
(Rearranged) Word Reading Test and to this end a random 
national sample of approximately 2,000 primary children (aged 
5-12) was tested in June 1974. The Research Services. Unit has 
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45cca assisted in this task by students and staff of colleges of 
education and by staff of local authority child guidance centres, 
whose co-<^eration has been greatly appreciated. A report on 
the project including revised norms is in process of preparation. 

Forthcoming work includes a national survey of present 
curricular practices which is being undertaken io assist the 
Scottish Modem Languages Unit in Aberdeen. 

Staff of the Unit havc^lso served on a number of external 
committees in an adyis6ry capacity, eg SCOTBEC Research and 
Development Committee, ^nter-College Research Committee 
^(Colleges of Education), Advisory Committ^ of SED Research 
Project on Mathematical Edubation. 

Informatioii Services 

(Head of Information Services: Mr J L Powell; Librarian: Miss 
E Welsh) y ^ 

The Council maintains a. two-way link 'with organisations and 
individuals throughout Scotland ..aad^indeed throughout the 
world bv means of its publications,' conferences (especially for 
teachers), and exhibitions, and seeks to provide assistance to 
researchers, administrators, and teachers through its library and 
its enquiry service. • 

The Council's publications are listed at the end of this 
booklet. In addition to the publications listed, the Council 
produces a twice-yearly newsletter, Researdi in Education^ and 
occasional Research Information Sheets. Research in Education 
is sent free to all Scottish teachers and to all final-year students 
in colleges of education. • ^ ^ 

The Council maintains contact with educational ' bodies and 
research institutes throughout the world and has an overseas 
mailing liJt to this end. Publications are exchanged with manv 
institutions, and proposals for new exchange arrangements will 
be sympathetically considered.* * 

Adminbtrative and Clerical Sel^lces 

(Head of Administrative Services: Mr David Kelly; Cashier: Mrs 
B Coltharf; Clerical and Seqretarial Staff: Miss S Craigie, Mrs 
E Cruickshank, Miss ^H Reaper/ Mrs E Small (Senior 
Qerkess), Miss L Stark) * ^ 
In recent years the' admitiistrative and clerical services of the 
Council have expanded in keeping with the growth of*the rest 
of the Council's staff. Improved accountiSg systems now permit 
more thorough financial control and more accuraJe costing of 
individual projects. A number of grants to individual 
researchers on the staff of the Council are also administered. 
- The clerical and secretarial staff produce and reproduce large 
quantities of research docunifntation and many research 
reports, and are ""responsible for the despatch of publications 
ajnd the maii^tenance of the mailing lists. ^ ^ 

" • 23 * 
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SCRE RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 

The Council instituted in 1973-74 an annual research 
fellowship to • be awarded to the person considered by an 
adjudicating committee to have written the best non-doctoral 
thesis on a topic relating to education, submitted to a Scottish 
university during the preceding Academic year. (Nominations of 
theses for consideration by the adjudicating committee are 
made by appropriate university departments.) 

The holder of the fellowship may make use of the Council's * 
research facilities and may have reimbursed by the Council 
, costs of up tp £25p incurred in the^ course of research 
^ conducted during the year in which the fellowship is held. 

The fellowship for 1975-76 has been awarded to Miss Mafy 
Duffy in respect of her Edinburgh University MSc -thesis, Some 
Aspects of Education and Development: Peoples Republic of 
China and Uganda. In her thesis Miss Duffy surveys the 
^operation and function of education in developing countries and 
seeks to illuminate the problems and choices existing in 
developing^ African countries such as Uganda— where she 
worked for many years— by contrasting the policies which she 
observed being followed in China when she. visited and travelled 
in that country. Her own observations and experience are 
extensively backed up by the written evidence which she 
assembled in the course of her research. 
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"AISON WITH OTHER ORGANISATIONS AND 
CONSULTATIVE SERVICES UNDERTAKEN BY THE 
COUNCIL'S STAFF 1974-75 . 

The Director 



Papers 



Articles 



■ "Aspects of Child Development", National Course 
— The .Organisation of Primary Education, 
Callendar Bark College of Education (16th.20th 
September 1974). 

?s/'Current Role ' pf the Scottish Council for 
Research in Education in EdtcAtional Research**, 

^SERA Conference, Stirling (2lst S^j)tembef 1974). 

|; "Responsibility and Irresponsibility ia Social 
Science: the Study of Race and Intelligence**, 
University- of Dundee Psychology Society {21st 
November 1974). 

"Freedom of Choice'*. TESS Conference {29th 
November 1974). 



* 'Education a I Research fn.Eu rope; Some 
Impressions**, Pedagogica Europea (in press). 
"Education of Handicapped Children: the Social 
Dimension**. Gtiest editor of Special Edition, Inter- 
national Review of Education, vol 20, no 3, 
"Making Provision for Han'dicapped Children**, 
TESS. no 468, 6th September 1974, p 1. 
"Minding ybur lQs'\ ^TESS^, no 471, 27th 
September 1974, rjj 2. 

"Doing our Bfest'for Deprived Children*', TESS. 
no 473, 18th October 1974, p 4.. 
"Different Kinds of Tests**, TESS. no 477, 8th 
November 19747p 2; 

"An Obstacle to Freedom**, TESS. no 480, 29th' 
November 1974, p 19. 

"Our Current Religious Malaise**, TESS. no 483, 
20th December 1974, p 4. 

Cothmittees ^RC Educational Research Board, 

Council of Europe Working Party on Training and 
Careers Structures of Educational Researchers. 
lEA Standing Committee. 
BERA Conference Commitj^. 
Committee to- Review the Examination Arrange- 
ments^ for Pupils Completing the Fourth Year of* 
Secondary Education (Scottish Education . 
DepartmejLjf^, / 
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Confmnce Meeting of the Council of the International 
Partmpation Association for the Evaluation of Educational 

Achievement, St Andrews {23rd- 27th September 

1974). 

SSRC Language and Learning* Seminar. Leeds 
{7th-8th January 1975). 

International Ass^iation for ^ucational Assess- 
ment, Geneva {27th-28th May 1^75). 
Council of Europe Working Party, Strasbourg {3rd 
» June 1975). 
TESS Conference, Edinburgh {14th June 1975), 



\ 

\ 



Depute Director 



^Papers , 




**Recent Research in School Mathematics'", 
Glasgow Mathematical Association {5ih December 
1974). 

*'Some Aspects of the Scottish lEA Science Data", , 
SERA Conference, Stirling University {31st 
January-lst February 1975). 

"Some Aspects of the Current Programme of the 
Scottish Council for Research in Education", pp 
461-476 of Tanulmdnyok A Nevelestudomany 
Korebol 1972-74, ^blished by Akademiai Kiado. 
Budapest. 1975. - 

^'Current Standards in Stirlingshire Primary 
Schools", RSU- Report No 4 {prepared in 
collaboration with W G Thorpe for Stirlingshire 
Education Committee as part of the work of ^ 
Research Services Unit). 



Articles 



Reports 



Conference SCOTBEC Conference on Assessment in Business 
Participation Education, Stirling {lOth-llth October 1974). 

SUCSE Conference, Jordanhill {3rd December 

1974). 

SERA Conference, Stirling University {3lst 
January*lst February 1975). 
"Educational Measurement: Theory and Practice". 
Second International Symposium on Edutational 
Testing, Montr^ux (29th June-3rd July 1975). 
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Committees SCOTBEC Research and Development Committee. 

SCOTBEC Working Party on Assessn^^nt of SNC 
Statistics. ^ ^ „ *^ 

Open University Advisory Committee on Studies in 
Education. 

Inter Colleges of Education Research Committee. 
Steering Committee— Stirlingshire Primary 
Standards Project. 

Scottish Educational Research Association— 
j Executive Committee (Secretary). 

I Committee to Review the Structure of the 

Curriculum at SIII and SIV (Munn Committee). 

Training Services Agency— Training Resealx:h 

Advisory committee. 



Consultation A Survey, by National Committee for In-Service 
- - Train&g of Teachers. 

A ^Survey by Modem Languages Curriculum 
Centre, Aberdeen. 



Assistant Director 

Lectures Administration and Control, of Education in 
Scotland: Selection for University and Teaching.- 
. Strategies in the Primary School — Addresses to the 
Annual Conference of Inspectors of Education^^ 
Pretoria, Transvaal (21st and 24th April 1975). 



Publications ••Information Retrieval in the Field of Education: a' 
Report on the SCRE Information Retrieval Feasibility 
Study", SCRE, EdinburAOT>ecembcr 1974). 
"A Scottish Altemative/toynteraction Analysis**, a 
paper given at the/KRC/ seminar on Qassroom 
Observation, l^ajftef (23|fl-2Sth September 1974)*, 
in Frontiers of (jlassroqfit Research, Edit. Chanan 
and Delamont < 



*Repnoted b abridged form ofa pp 34-39. 
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Conference 



Committees 



Second Seminar on Gassroom Observatidn,^' 
Leicester (23rd-25th September 1974), 
Conference of Scottish Universities Council for 
Studies in Education, Jordanhill College of Education 
(2nd December 1974). 

Third SSRC Seminar on Language and Learning, 
Bristol (6th-8th January 1975), 
Council of Europe: Meeting of Editors of National 
Surveys of Educational Research, Strasbourg 
(26th-28lh February 1975), 

TESS Conference on Devolution and Education, 
Edinburgh (14th June 1975). 

Steering Committee, Edinburgh Reading Research 
Unit, 

Steering Committee, Adult Literacy Research 
Project, Scottish Institute of Adult Education. ^ 
Scottish Education Department: Ad hoc - 
Committee on Information Retrieval, 

Visits, Cpuncil for Educational Technology (UK): 

ConsultanciesMteimg of Research Study Group, London (29th 
and Meetings l^oytmbtT 1974). 
^' Visit to Transvaal Edudation Department 

(Education Bureau), Pretoria, at invitation of TED 

to act as consultant (llth-25th April 1975). 

British Library: Research andDcvelopment Depart* 
i ment— Discussion of proixJscd research project, 

London (13th May 1975^ 
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SCOTTISH COUNCIL FOR 
RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 15th MAY 1975 



Income //o,^ 

Suppon Grants and Donations 1 

Contributions towards cost o( Reswu^h Projects 2 

Research Services Unit'Charges 3 

Interest on Deposits 



Expenditure 
Research Projects, . 
Other Research Expenditun 



General and Administrative Expenditure . 



1974-5 
£105.681 
20.681 
1.352 
8S4 



Surplus for Year. 



^ £128.269 
£299 



1973-4 
£85.516 
1.200 
10 
416 





^128.568 


£87.142 


2 


£57.227 




3 


15.874 






£73.101 


£45.8^7 


4 


• 55.168 


40.584 



£86.421 



£721 



BALANCE SHEET AS AT 15th MAY 1975 

Employment of Funds * 1975 

Fixed Assets 

Office Furniture. Furnishings and Equipment at 

cost, less aggregate depreciation (note §) . 
> 

Current Assets, less Current Ltabdities 

Sundry Debtors and Prepaid Charges. .\ . . . £1 1.219 

Cash on Deposit 5.448 

Cash in Bank Current Account 301 

CashinHtnd 312 

f_ 

•£17.280 

4 

Up Sundry Creditors and Accrued 

Charges £g,065 

Grants Received jn Advance .. . 12 
* — — 

8.077 

Net Current Assets 9.203 



1974 



£8.000 £7.000 



£7.412 

377 
17.736 
389 



£25.914 



£3.457 
20.253 

£23.710 



£2.204 



^ In 



£17.203 £9.204 
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1975 1974 

Funds Employed (Note 6) 

Publications Fund £6,858 £4,769 

MaintenADce Fund 1»000 — 

GcncnlFund , 9,345 4.43S 



£17,203. £9,204 



J D NISBET, Membjr of Council 
W S CHARLES, Member of Council 



nb^r 



ACCOUNTING POLICIES 

X » 

' r 

1. Depreciation 

The office furniture, furaishingx and equipment are being depreciated by an 
overall anjnial cbai^, with a view to writug dowp the assets to approximate 
scrap value at the thd of thdr estimated useful lives. 

2. Taxation * ^ 
The Council has chaHtable status as an educational body and accordingly has no 
Corporation Tax liabilities on revenue surpluses or untaxed interest. 

3. Publications Fund * 

In order to avoid dcplfction or distortion 6f the Council's income and expenditure 
in any one year, the costs of publishing: research findings are normally charged 
to the Publications Fund. Tlic Fund is maintained from sales of these publications 
as and when they take place, no value being placed on unsold stocks, 

4. Maintenance Fund 

The Maintenance Fund has been set up to meet extraordinary expendfture on the 
Council's leasehold premises. 

Report of the Auditors to the members pf the Scottish Council for Research in 
Education: * 

In our opfaiion the foitgoing Balance Sheet and Income aid Expenditure Account of 
the Scottish Council for Research in Education comply with the Companies Acts 1948 
and 1967 and gire a true and fair riew of the sute of the Council's affairs as at 15th 
May 1975 and of the surphis for the year ended on that date. 

ROBERTSON, CARPHIN & CO, CA. 

Edinburgh July 1975 
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NOTES ON ACCOUNTS 

1. Support Grants and Donattons / 
Scottish Education Authorities: 

Aberdeen 

Dundee • 

Edinburgh . . . , 

Glasgow 

Abcrdeenshirt /. . . . 

Angus ' . . 

ArgyU : 

Aynhire. 
Banffshb 
Berwick^ 
Bute ' 
Caithness^ 
Qackmannan .... 

Dumfries 

Dunbartonshire . . . 

Eastlothian 

Fife 

Inverness-Shire. . . . 
iCincardineshire . . . 
Kirkcudbrightshire 

Lanarkshire 

Midlothian 

'Moray and Nairn . . 

Orkney 

Peebl^ 

Penh and KuT 
Renfrcwshii 

1111973:4) 

Itoss and Cromarty 
Roxburghshire ... 

Selkirkshire 

Stirlingshire. . 
Sutherland. . , 
West Lothian 
Wigtownshire 
Zetland 



1974-5 



ibution for 1974-5 received in advance 



Less. Received in 
(Note 6) 



1974-5 and added to Q^eral Fund 



Sconish Education Department 

Educational Institute of Scotland / ^ 

Lpcal and District Associations of Education/fl Institute 
of Scotland: / 

Aberdeen / £io 

Dundee L .'. . . 2 

Caithness X. . . 5 

Fife r la 

Garioch 5* 

Kintyre 4 

Stewartry of Kirkcudbright , . 4 

Lewis ^ 5 



ERLC 



1973-4 



£623 


£632 


727 


718 


1,375 


1,395 


3,352 


3,428 


549 


506 


375 


357 


200 


190 


1,512 


1,421 


251 


126 


' 70 


70 


43 


42 


125 


120 


191 


187 


344 


353 


1,088 


1,078 


218 


152 


1,367 


1^368 


370 


362 


97 


91 


103 


100 . 


2,780 


4.720 


430 


616 


256 


249 




65 


48 


48 


464 


464 




1,570 


249 


■ ^89 


150 


140, 


56 


• 79 


620 


808 ' 


52 


38 


500 


450 


118 


117 


60 


62 


£19,028 


£22,211 




4.535 


£19,028 


£17,676 


85,000 


66.000 


1,500 


1,500 



Carried Forward £45 £105,528 £85,176 
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197« , 1973^ 
Brought Forward £45 £105,528 £35,176 

Lochabcr J 

Lochlyneside« ^ 

EastLothitn.*. ,5 

West Lothitn . 10 

Moray and Nairn ^ 

Easter Ross. 10 

Roxburgh ^ 

Selkirkshire 5 

ShcUand f 

Shetland North Isles 1 

Stirlingshire ' 10 

Stonehaven - 2 

TurriH . . . : • 2 

Wigtown y 

Grant-Aided and Independent Schools: 

Cathedral Church of St Mary /£5 

St Georce's School for Giris / 10 

George Heriot's Trust 13 

Association x>f Directors of Education 

Diploma Col^ge Education Association (Scotland) 

\ ' ' £105.681 £85,516 




0 



•2. Researcff^Projects 



Specially Funded Raearch Projects 
Factors Influencing Ol^room Management Strategies. . 

Pupil Profiles 

Trends in Secondary Education. 
Alternative Means of Assuring "O" Grade English . 
Case Study of » New Scottish Open Plan Pnmary School 

Other Research Projtcts 

International Project (French) . . ■ v 

National Certificate Courses . . . . -X- 

Assessment for Higher Education . 

Case Studies for Education and Training; ■ - 

Pupils' Interests '""^ ■ 

Organisation-of Secondary Courses -X 

Teaching Strategies in the Primary School . . 



3.' Qther Research Income and Expenditure 

Research Services Unit 

Information Services / 

lEA Conference, 5t Andrews 

Formation of SERA ; ■ 

Bibliography of Scottish Education 

Giants 0 



1974-5 
^ • 'Expenz , 
Incomt diture 



£2,576 
4,136 
7.605 
4,864 

730 



770 



£2.576*'*^ 

6.820 
8,743 
4387 
1.666 



812 
63 
325 
11,238 
1,680 
9,024 
9,393 



£20,681 * £57,227 



£1.352 



£K352 £15,874 
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4. General and Administrative Expendfturt 
Salaries and Other Employment Costs 
Administrttive SaUrics, Pensions, jNttiontl Insurance 
and Pension Contributions . . . 

Staff Travelling Expenses 

Staff Training 

Staff Advertising ^ ^. 



Office Accommodation 

Rent, Rates and Feu Duty I ^ £5,114 

Insurance.- j / . . . . . ] '794 

Heating and Lighting / 1^440 

Repairs and Renewals (includin/£i ,000 

Maintenance Fund Transfer>!l 2 926 

^canwg ." . 1,076 
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1973-4 



£33,147 £22,167 
655 1,105 



701 
259 



462 
648 



£34,762 £24,382 / 



S,110 
423 
706 

1,547 
991 

11,350 £8,777 



Other Expenditure 

Telephones and Postages £2,621 

Printing and Sutioncry 1^12 

Expfenscs of Council and Committee Meetings 415 

Auditors* Remuneration 385 

Value Added Tax (sec-note below)-. 1^5 

Hire of Equipment 395 

Depreciation ... 1,638 

Miscellaneous . . | 244 



Note: The Council's VaT sufiis is currency under review 
and provisionhM been rnade for possible claims for 
repayment of^AT previously refunded 



9,056 

( 



1,915 
2,478 
332 
225 

426 

1,778 
271 

£7,425 



£55,168 £40,584 
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£18,590 £15,952 



/ ■ 

/ 

/ 

5. Office Furniture, Furnishings and Eqtftpmenf 

At cost at bcpnning of ytyT £15,952 £13, 189 

Expenditurc^uringx<;*f< 2,638 2.763 

At cost at end of year 

Aggregate Depreciation at beginning of year £8,952 £7 174 

Depreciating Charge for year 1,638 1^778 

Aggregate Depreciation at end of year £10,590 £8,952 

Cost less Aggregate Dcprcdatton at end of year £8,000 £7,000 
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1974-5 1973-4 

6. Movement of Funds 

.Publication Fund: ^.a^ e\ 

Income during year «»648 £ .311 

Less Expenditure : . ^9 i-032 

£2,089 £279 

Fund ttbc^nning of year ^^^^^ ^^^^90 

Fundatendofyetr 

Maintenance Fund: * 

Charged during year (sec nQte 4)^ £1,000 

Fund at beginnittg of year. . ' ~" 

Fund at end of year - ' l\S^ — 

General Fund: 

Grants received Ja. 1974-5 but applicable to 1973-4 . n-Mx-i^^ 

(£4,535) and earlier years (£176) (written off in 1973-4) . £4,611 £(2,033) 

Surplus for year on Income and Expenditure Account 299 i2i 

£4.910 £(1,312) 

Fund at begihning of year , . ^^^^ ^'^^^ 

Fund at end of year \ ^9,345 £4,435 

7. Salary Award 

No provision has been made in- the foregohig accounts for salary an(i>eUtcd costs of 
• £6,400 for the period 1st Januaiy to 15th May 1975 paid after the close otthcycar to 
CouncU staff in iniplemcnUti<m of aback-dated pay awards It U antapatcdpat«« 
. cost to the Council of this award for 1974-5 will be recovered in full from the Scottish 
Education Department and other external sources. • 

THESE NOTES FORM PART OF THp ACCOUNTS 
• —I 

> 
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^ , A SCOTTISH ALTERNATIVE 

PAPERiS AND 
PREVIOUS)LY PUBLISHED 
ARTICLES RELATING TO 
COUNCIL PROJECTS OR 
WRITTEN BY COUNCIL STAFF 

^^fPJJl^*" ALTERNATIVE TO INTERACTION 
ANALYSIS* 

(An abridged version of a paper given at the Second SSRC 
Seminar on Qassroom Observation, Leicester, September 1974>) ^ , 

John L Powell 

^Vhen~one statts' to t^Tk about any theme prefixed 3by the. wo>^ 
alternatives to", there, is an obviou^risk of seeming to imply that 
one is seeking to substitute for an old and inefficient system some 
bright new panac^, I wi^h, therefore, to make it explicit that I 
have no wish to attack interaction analysis or its proponents. To 
do so would, in my view, be to critidse screwdrivers for not being , 
effiaent chisels. My subiec{^rheft-4s^^ newly devised, relatively 
high inference system designed to serve a function different from, \ 
although relatfed to, that of:interaction analyse. By high;inference \ 
r mean a system in w^ich some reliance is placed on the' 
observer's interpretation of what is happening! *^ i * ^ 
Low inference measures permit one to look intenswely, and 
with a high degree ot objec^vity, at a small ' sub^^et ol the 
complex set of behaviours exhibited by an individual (or 
perhaps a group of individuals) interacting with anqther 
individual or group. Usually a single aspect of the interaction is 
mghiighted. The view of the classroom situated is a partial one. 
Wha^ IS discovered may,N for example, permit a detailed 
examfftatfon of one or more aspects of teaching techniquje, such 
as typci of questioning employed, but ignore all other asptects. It 
may pjx)vide, at best, very limited contextualisation of thojsp 
choseh aspects. Moreover, since the output is typically jn the form 
of frec^uency counts of discrete actions or sequences of actions, 
added inteipretation is required. 

, Many of us, while grateful for such revelations as the 
microscope of interaction analysis may be able to provide, veam 
for a more global approach. Of course, as spon as one attempts to 
look at many aspects of how a teacher is teaching, one finds it 
impracticable to use such methods. A higher level of inference is 

* ^5S"lPi^*^J?^^^J!^*^ P*P^^ published in Frontiers of Ctassroom Research 
(Edited by Gabriel XHianan and Sara Dclamont) (NFER 1975). ' 
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required. The whole process of observation has, thA-eft^re, 
inavita^ly to become more subjective, at least at the tintd of the 
observation. (Since, however, the output of interacti on inalysis 
nonnEdly requires interpretation, it is usually not itself whilly free 
of subjectivity.) Where subjectivity cannot be eliipinated./it must 
as iar as possible be controlled. How such control may be 
attempted is illustrated in the work described below. 

In October. 1973 The Scottish Council for Research In 
Education began a project which has come to be known as 
Teaching Strategies in the Primary School. The principal 
uiicjertakiftg so far has been the production, by Mabel Scrimgeour 
and myself, of a classroom observation schedule which we have 
called SCOTS. (System for Classroom Observation of Teaching 
Strategies). Limited trials of this schedule were carried out during 
the period of construction and development, and these led to 
substantial revisions. The schedule is bemg used during the 1974- 
75 school session when 9 will be used in recording observations of 
some ' 140 Scottish teachers. It may later be modified and 
published. The ^hedule is intended for use only in the middle 
and upper forms of the primary schools, ^ 

The term "teaching strategies" is intended to cover all aspects 
of a teacher's teaching and classroom management with the 
'exception, of "methods" in the .narrowest sense. Thus, for 
example, it is not concerned with whether a teacher uses phonic 
or non-phpnic methods of teaching reading, but it Is concerned 
with those aspects .of teaching practice^ thajt cut across these 
methods and probably influence the waysftn which they are 
employed. ^ 

The SCOTS schedule in its current form makes assessments of 
55 aspects of a teacher's strategy, each one relating to wha^ has 
been fudged to be a unitary dimension of teaching behaviour. The 
selection of these dimensions has, to some degree, been an 
arbitrary process. It was based on judgments ^ade oaring 
unstructured or partially structured observations of more than 40 
teachers in the city of Dundee. Those aspects of bettaviour noted 
during these observations and judged to* bf potential 
significance were analysed to determine whether the observation 
variation &y on a unitary dimension or was the product of 
i concurrent, but independent, variation on more than one 
ibehavioural^mtnsxon. Each dimension was then defined, special 
I attention beii^g paid to the Extreme positions to ensure covering 
Ithe full range of variation ithat might be encountered. These 
extreme positions were then [arbitrarily designated 1 and 5, and 
intermediate positions^2, 3 and 4— defined so as ta Jivide the 
• range up' reasonably evenly. Where necessary ?ero w* used to 
indicate non-applicability to a specific case. The t result is 
something looking very like the questions of a multiple-choice test 
of reading compi^hensioni It is, howevfcr, the obsen^r who has to 
pick whichever option best described what he has serin. ^ 
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^t js necessary firstly to discuss the general validity of using a 
schedule of this sort. I have already mentioned the problems of 
controlling observer subjectivity. Contrbl can best be achieved by 
requiring ojj^ervers to rate separately relatively large numbers of 
aspects of behaviour that are not only carcfuUy delineated, but 
fairly narrow in scope. To ask an observer to rate, say, ''teaching 
effectiveness" would, of course, be to invite disaster since the 
ratings would b^e likely to reflect the observer's own opinions of 
what constitutes good teaching. If, however, narrow dimensions of 
teachjngf beRaviour can be defined and behavioural markers 
indicated, the risks pf bias in trained observers can be reduced to 
negligible proportions. Th^^ markers of different levels on a 
dimen^on of teaching behaviour can be extremely variable and in 
some cases it is not possible to do more than indicate, typical 
markers. Other manifestations have to be riiatched to these by the 
observer. This is npt, however, necessarily a disadvantage. 
Indeed, the very purpose of employing a higher inference sche'dule 
IS to make maximum juse of the trained observer's ability to- 
observe and interpret a ^arge number of behavioural clues, and in 
particular to take cognisance of any "counter-indications" that 
may be present. 

This last point is particularly important because closely similar 
teaching behaviours can "mean" quite different things according 
to the contexts in which they occur. One depends on the observer 
to distinguish between the superficial and the fundanjental, 
between the essential and the inessential, between the appearance 
and the reality.. To interpret what is occurring the human 
observer can take into account whatever evidence there is 
available to enable him to make as reliable a judgment as is 
possible on each of the dimensions of behaviour ne is assessing. 
The ^obal view which it is the purpose of the schedule Xo provide 
comes from the combination of aU these ^sessmcnts. The 
observer is, in effect, classifying each teaching strategy in more 
than 50 ways. (If making so many assessments seems a lot, it. 
should be noted that trained observers find the task manageable. 
By no means all the assessmcpts are difficult to make and there is 
adequate time to make them.) 

The items in th^.. SCOTS schedule have for convenience been 
arranged in seven ^oups: (1) those relating to practices about 
, which the teacher is questioned to supplement what may be 
observed (seven items); (2) those rclatmg to the direction or 
control of work (five items); (3) those relating to teaching or 
learning (nine items); (4) those relating to motivation, class control, 
and discipline (11 items); (5) those relating to underemployment 
of pupils (four itenis); (6) those relating to teacher personality and 
relationships with pupils (five items); (7) miscellaneous (mode of 
performing admmistrative functions, pupil tklk, etc.) (13 items). 

In the case of most items, the recordings Imadfs during each 
successive observation can be regarded af progressively closer 
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approximations to the **truth*\ Very tentative entries are 
gradually replaced by ones . about which the observer feels 
reasonably confident. This can. however, be true only of stable 
features of a teacher's classroom behaviour. Though there appear 
to be large numbers of such stable features, some features do vary 
from lesson to lesson, perhaps in response to the nature of tlie 
activity. Such variation is obviously more diffifcult to summate. 
though there may be no difficulty within any single observation. 
In some cases some sort of approximate **averaging** at the end of 
the five observations* makes sense, but more pften it does not. 
Two 5*s, two 2's and a 1 may be very poorly represented by a B as 
an average; the, 3, may be simply wrong about all the ocba&lons. 
For this reason in a number of cases a separate "summative" 
version ha^ had to be produced. In some cases this involves 
recording the extent of the variation; in others the most "extreme" 
occurrence (at one end of the spectrum) is taken as ttfe most 
significant feature. I ^ t 

Though the schedule operates at a behavioural lively many of 
the behaviours are likely to be markers of more fundamental » and 
probably more important, characteristics. Thus, W example, 
though one item describes how responsibilities are allocated (ii at 
aU) amongst pupils., its rtlain aim is to reveal whethey the teacher 
regards responsibility as an important experience ffcr afll pupils 
(and particularly the Feast alple) or whether the giving oyresponsi- 
'bilities is no more than a way of relieving the tedcher of some 
work. Similarly another item, while recordingKthe relative 
prominence of competition or co-operation in reject of wo^k, 
serves indirectly to record how far sitiiations arise where the 
successful pupil is likely to find his suo&ess undetlined and the 
less successful pupil his failure. Yet again, Where an itein 
► ostensibly describes .a range of ways of eliciting answers to 
^ questions in the cognitive domaiff, it in fact is seeking to reveal the 
function being served by the questioning— whether, at the one 
extreme it is a. scarcely disguised form of teacher statement, or 
whether' at the other, it is a means of getting pupils to arrive af 
answeics by means of reasoning. . , * . ^ 

The schedule is intended to be value-free, despite the fact that 
almost all the behaviours described^in*it are ones about which 
teachers and^others commonly make value judgments. The point 
to bear in mind is that not everyone making a value judgment will 
agree on which of the five behaviours defined in an item is the 
**best*\ The range of an item is not from good to bad but from 
one extreme to the other. It is open to the individual to value any 
extreme or any intentiediate position the most highly. The 
function of the obs6rvjir is to record accurately and perceptively. 
If he makes value judgments, they are private, and irrelevant to 
his task. 

• Five observations, each of a quarter-day's duration, have been found an 
adequatfe minimum. All parts of the school day arc observed. _ . _ 
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The schedule can rccoM teacher-centred and pupil-centred 
teaching with equal facility. The fact that, though it uses the 
spoken word as evidence, it uses actions, no less, is clearly 
important here. It should be noted that often interaction analysis 
sjfstems suit only teacher-centred situations and that most are 
highly dependent on yerbal interchange. 

The risk of misinterpreting what happens in a classroom is 
much diminished by the fact, that the observer both has time to 
follow occurrences through before assessing them and may take 
into account anything he has observed that may lead to the 
making pf a more valid judgment. - 
• * e Construction of a schedule of ' this nature gives rise to 
considerable technical difficulties. For instance items have to be 
• , upi-dimensional since if there is more than one variant each 
ojjerating independently the observer is likely to be faced on some 
, occasions with contradictory indications. / 

Even given a dimension, the problem of ordering the items in a 
defensible scque^ice can be formidable, tiood examples of the sort 
of areas where it may be difficult to fuid dimensions are para* 
linguistic signals /and "slowdowns". Paralinguistic signals can 
relate to almost any dimension of behaviour and cannot be 
isolated. They" have therefore to bp .treated by the observer as 
simply one of many sources of ewdence for arriving at his 
assessments of dimensions of b^^naviour. Rather similarly, 
teachers slow down for many diffefept reasons. Slowing down in 
itself means nothing. One may be able to incorporate specific 
instfihces of slowing down in diffphsnt items in the schedule, but 
♦ it is not a dimension in its own righ^. 

A behavioural schedule clearly requires definition in behavioural 
terms. In practice, however, tpfr variety olVmahifestations of 
essentially siipilar behaviours is so great thaK' defiling fori the ' 
observer all possible behaviours would yielA al i^chedult of 
unmanageable proportions. Frequently the obseiw,can only^be 
given examples of the type of behaviours that shomd be taken as 
good indicators. He has^to assess for himsclK what other 
behaviours should be regarded as equivalent. /|f4Wthefess it 
should be stressed that behavioural indications sho;ald>be given as 
fully as is reasona6le. ' ^ i V 

Using a schedule such as SCOTS clearly requires a goSd deal of 
. training. Not only has the observer to become familial wiih it but 
he has to learn the ways in which many of the dcscriptiwi terms 
used are operationally defined. No less important is experitfface of . 
the range of behaviours likely to be found. Inexperienced 
observers tend to use too extreme ratings— say a 5 when oniyNa 4 
is justified— simply because they have never .experienced anythmg 
more extreme than what they are looking at. The observer wSo 
knows the nill range has no difficulty. In short, placing a trfachel 
on any of the diihcrtsioruL does involve some relative assessment as\ 
well as matching to the behavioural descriptions* The behavioural ^ 
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dcsqiptions often cannot be exhaustive enough to avoid some 
dcpct^ence on assessment of "level". 

,Thil^last point may give rise to doubts about observer reliability 
using the SCOTS schedi^e. Data on inter-observer agreement arc 
in the process of being gafthercd, and experience so far suggests 
that acceptable levels arc attainable. 

It is hoped that, by the use of various forms of cluster analysis, 
we shall be able to isolate groups of teachers each having what 
may reasonably be termed a common teaching strategy. 
Thereafter we aim to try to establish associations between the 
employment of these strate^es and patterns of pupil outcomes in 
the cognitive and affective domains. This will be a formidable- 
task, but it is essential to attempt to provide teachers with some 
indications of the effects of some of the most basic elements of 
their teaching techniques, demerits that may well be far more 
significant tlun ai^ teaching "method" that may be adopted to 
teach a specific subject or skill. The variables we are attempting 
to taeasiire are no doubt in most cases themselves only 
surrogajtes, but it is in terms of these surrogates that a teacher 
commonly thinks whep deciding what to do. What the siirrogates 
stand for may not be clear and may not matterjji oractical terms. 
Whether we ha?fe included in the schedule all tne elements of 
teaching behaviour that we should is of course an open (question. 
There can be little doubt that some of our dimensions will prove 
irrcWrant arid ttfat they will constitute only "noise" in the 
an^^Sis. Identifying which these arc will no doubt be a major 
difficulty. It may be argued that our <werage would have been 
better liad we based the schedule>on some theoretical framework. 
Oiir view is that the ^tate of tile art" does hot permit- this. 
Various, possibly .overlapping, subsets of the items relate to 
various possible theoretical frameworks. It is our hope that the 
ecletic approach of the SCOTS schedule will help in the 
idintffication of the most useful frameworks. 1 



COMPENSATORY EDUCATION AND IUfeSE> JRCH 
(Paper presented at DES Course N302: A Prio)ity in Education. 
Ua:aster, 14th to 19th July 1975.) 

by 

W Bryan DockreD 

Teachers like yourselves know about educational deprivation in 
a wa^ that the researcher as researcher caiinot. Your way o^-..,.,^^^ 
knowing, is by direct personal experience. You see these children ^> 
djuly and work intimately with them. You know them as people 
not as abstractions. This is the kind of knowledge that conventional 
^ucational -research cannot provide. Iil(e pany of you. 
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I know educational deprivation from the inside. I grew up, in 
the Lancashire phrase, on the pit brew. I lived in a mining com- 
munity and went to school there. When I rea(j the Educational 
Priority Areas Report, I know the situation in the West Riding 
^ mining villages in a way that I do not know the situation of the 
West Indian families in the Midlands. I can test the findings of 
the researchers against my own experience. I know when they ring 
tnid and when they do not. Like many of you, I have lived and 
taught in London and Manchester. I knpw, therefore, what it is 
like to teach in situations such as Midwinter describes in Liverpopl 
but I do not know what it is like to grow up in that kind of 
setting- 

- This kind of statement may seem strange from a researcher. 
Not many years ago it would have been, but now more and more 
of us are becoming aware of the limitationsNo^ the traditional 
positivism. We arc accepting what Freud said]many years ago, 
that more can be learned about psychology from iiction than from 
science. As researchers, we inevitably deal in generalisations, in 
averages, in correlations, in general tendencies. .It sometimes 
l^ds us to make generaTisafions wHch may" be tnie {KisSbly of 
most of the chQdren b^t not of thenv all and conspicuousfy^dse 
about some. The Educational Priority Are^SsReport is riehtiy 
concerned with the language handicaps of chilohro^fttmi mmng 
villages. It is important thoudli for us* to remembeT'tfet D H 
Law^nce was the son of a min#f and grew up in a mining villagp. 
He was nonetheless able to develop a remarkable mastery of the 
English language. 

What I have to say will refer to the research literature but you 
must test it for yourselves and see whether it rings, true to you and 
it does sec what help it can give you in helping the children you 
teach. , ^ 

Research makes many contributions to our thinkmg. The first 
is at what Whitehead has called the "stage of romance**. You will 

^ recall from reading Whitehead's The Aims of Education tiiat 

'he defines three stages: the stage of rpm^nce, the stage of 
precision, and the stage of generalisation. The stage of romance 
is where knbwiedge is not dominated by systematic procedures. It 
is when we experience "the excitement consequent on the 
transition from the bare facts to the first realisations of their 
import, of their unexplored. relationships**. 

' We know that the poor we have always with us, but concern 
for^ the educationally podr has only recently become fashionable. 

.This concern stemmed in large part from the speculations of 
researchers like Hebb in Montreal and Kretch in California, who 
•demonstrated in their work with animals that the performance <rf 
adult animals could be markedly depressed by environmental 
depriyation when young and conversely it could be boosted by 
environmental iichness. It was this^ eariy work tljat led to 
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McV Huiit*s seminal book Intelligence and Experience, A book 
which jcvolutioniscd thmking in psychology and education about 
intelligence.. Before this, relatively little stress had been placed on 
experience in the development of human intelligence and the 
research v^h had emphasised it had been discounted. Hunt 
brought these researches together and began the exploration of 
their relationships. * 

Another book which was perhaps even more important in its 
impact on education was Bloom*s Stability and Change in 
Buman Characteristic^ This too is an exploratory, speculative 
book which on the basis of existing evidence questioned 
established beliefs and stressed the importance of experience in 
the eariy yeais in both school learning and adult intelligence. It 
was this book more than any other which developed the climate of 
opinion that provided the basis for ouk current concern with 
preschool and nursery education. \^ 

I should like to stress again thatf both 3f these books are 
speculative and romantic in Whitchead*s phrase. They were the 
. ifestrealisations^f-previously unexplored relatio^ships*^^ , 
V These books led to the acceptance of notions like deprivation 
and compensatory education. If children's failure to learn 
in school was a result of deficiencies in the child*s enwon- 
* ment, either at home, or in . the community, then it should 
be possible to design programmes which woidd compensate for 
these limitations and enable deprived children to catch up with 
those who have the advantages provided by middle-class homes. 

There are a number of difficulties with this approach as 
Bernstein has pointed out. One of the most obvious to teachers is 
that often poor children are not merely deprived outside the 
school but also within. Frequently, the schools they attend are 
materiallyAna<Mquate and have a nigh turnover of teaching staff. 
Our first task is to provide adeguate education. The second 
problem is that this approach implicitly blames the community, 
the famOy and the child. We can easily slip into talking about 
inadequate families but by so doing we dhrert attention from 
inadequate education and focus it On the family. The stress on th^ 
preschool period has led to fragmented thinking. ,Thefe has been 
a tendency to stress the need for preschool and nursery provision 
without 'recognising the need to rethink infant and primary 
prograjnmes. Perhaps the most unportant of the difficulties with 
the compensatory approach is highhghted in Bernstein's title 
Education Cannot Compensate for Society. In America- 
particularly, there has been a tendency to regard education as the 
major means for achieving the sodial aims of society. This is 
'exemplified in the reluctance of the Americans to establish a 
National Health Service, for example. Education has been asked 
to carry too hekvy a burden, , 
There ^ are other fundamental problems with the concept of 
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compensatory education which have not been resolved. What arc 
we aiming for? Are we looking for a basic level for aU, beyond 
which everyone would/ be' free to move according to their own 
interests and abilities? Are we anticipating a uniform level of 
achievement so th^t all will have the same level of 
achievement-five "O" grades or a PhD? Or do we mean an 
equal social distnbution of achievement so that the number of 
students admitted to university from working class ^nd middle 
class homes is proportionately the same as in East Gcrmaliy. The 
notion of a universal minimum allowing for individual 
achievement beyond that is unacceptable to the social reformers 
and mdeed sparked off compensatory education. The notion of 
^qual opportunity has been replaced; by the notion of equal 
achievement. Agam it is Bloom who Has taken this approach to 
Its logical conclusion m his notion of "mastery learning". He 
wants the aims of every stage and Wei of education to be 
precisely defined and for it to be the i^esponsibiHty, of schools to 
J)nng children up to this common leveL Those who reach it early 
would be excluded from further education until the jothers had 
cauglit up. Tt IS not surprising to me Oiat this approach has not 
commended itself to many teachers, biit has been acceptable to 
university lecturers particularly those providing basic courses in 
preparabon^ for more advanced study, eg mathematics for 
physicists, statistics for sociologists. Not the least of a teacherls 
problems would be stopping children who had already achieved 
the designated level moving, aihead on their own. We could, I 
suppose, blindfold them to stop them from doing any more 
readmg. Most of us, I think, would find the expectation that we 
were to bnng all childrth up to the level of the m^t able quite 
unreahstic. . ^ 

The notion of equal access to further and higher education is at 
least simpw to arrange. Halsey has suggested a quota system, like 
that experimented with in Eastern Europe since the late 1940s. If 
there arc 60 per cent of the population working class, then 60 per 
cent of the admissions to universities must be working class. It is 
quite easy to do and in fact many American univei5ities are 
attempting somethmg al©ng these lines with black students. When 
It has been tned in this country, however, as with the Open 
University, it has been very difficult to implement. Not enough 
worlong-ckss people seem to be interested in what universities 
provide. Tliey may want continuing education, but it is of a 
different kind. An educational procrustean bed is as difficult to 
estabhsn at the tertiary level as it is at the secondary level. 

The second of Whitehead's stages is the stage of precision, 
where the relationship is subjected to exactness of formulation. It 
IS the stage of grammar, ithe grammar of language 'and the 
grammar of science. The next step facing the researchers^ 
therefore, was to be precise, ,to specify the deficiencies which held 
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children back and which could be compensated ior. This is the 
stage which many of the reformers find unnecessary. If, on the 
ba^ of ammtil studies and a scattering of research findings, it 
seems likely that poor children can be helped, then why not get 
on with it? Indeed, this was the approach behind the American 
Headstart programme which financed a proliferation of 
compensatory projects throughout the^United States. In a telling 
phase* Haiscy points to the choice between "egalitarian policies or 
obscurities of unnecessary research". The vague awareness that a 
restricted environment can limit intellectual development and an 
enriched environment can stimulate it is not, however, enough for 
the researcher. He wants to go on beyond this and analyse it. 

The first area of deficit isolated was a verbal deficit. In a study 
I conducted, some 20 years ago, I pointed out that "of Wo 
children of the satne IQ but different socioeconomic status, the 
one of the higher social status will lend to be better in English 
but not in arithmetic ... the correlation between sfocioeconomic 
status and intelligence test score can be attributed to. vert)al 
factors which pre^uliably are determinfrd ,by the environment**, 
and I went on to concl^dfe that "a stimul^gng environment where 
the cultural deficiencies of the home can^ Be compensated for in 
part may be provided in kindergartens ^i^^^^ elementary and 
secondary schooh win probably not be- able to compensate 
adequately for the low level of conversation, of entertainment and 
of cultural interest in many homes, but the school curriculum can be 
planned with ipore attention to ultimate future achievement'*. The 
most detailed linguistic analysis of social class differences in 
language use it^ been made by Bernstein. In an analysis based on 
Halliday be has listed four contexts of lan^ge use: the regulativ^, 
the instructional, the imaginative and the mter-personal. In each Of 
these contexts language can be usjsd in ^ universal Way to^produce 
generalisations or in a particularistic way which requires access to 
the sit^^TOH which originally led to the speech if it is to be fully 
understb^. Where the use of language is in general specific or 
particularistic it will lead to a restricted code and where it is 
universalistic it will lead to an elaborated code. The problem, is that 
schools are concerned with the transition to and development of 
general universalistic orders of meaning. One group of chfldren has 
language and habits of thought which fit in with this universal 
approach, others do not. The child with a restricted code may well 
have a rich and unaginative u§c of language, he may well be sensitive 
in his relationship wth other people. He will have difficulty, though, 
in instructional contexts. . 

Aa entirely different approach is the one that stresses 
motivational deficit. This is an old approach for teachers. Indeed, 
I recall that, not many miles away from this meeting, some 30 
' years ago, it was the practice of a primary teacher to beat 
- unmercifully two boys because they had pdt Jnanaged to Ittim to 
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read and to do arithmetic as well as the rest of us and were, 
therefore, "lazy". This particular approach to motivation did not 
help. Eventually the boys were moved to a residential, school 
where I can only hope tiieir treatment was more huinanc. The 
importance of motivation in academic - achievement is weD 
illustrated by a little stoiy. You may recall that at one point 
^^^^??,Uphnson's wife said that half the black four-year-olds in 
the Big cities did not even know their own names. To test this, 
one researcher, who was running a preschool project, instructed 
the teachers to offer a biscuit to all children who could say their 
own names and the half who had previously said they did not 
' know it now found they did, with one exception. It is asserted 
that on arriving at the centre as the children were leaving, ^he 
researcher heard the one exception saying to his elder sister, "The 
fuzz tried to bribe us into giving bur names; all the others did, 
b^ 1 held out." I think we would all recognise that many 
^ dSild'rcn are" simply riot hitcrested in the objectives of the school. 
We would be foolish to assume, however, that they came from 
"bad" homes. In a Canadian study, Fotheringham found that 
^ the parents of children who were doing poorly in school 
were as good the parents of the children who were doing well 
in school by the? conventional measure of nutrition, medical care, 
time spent playing with them and so on. Where they differed was 
in their concern with educatibn ^nd their sense of ixs importance. 

Kagan among others has stressed in his book Change and* 
Continuity in Infancy the impdrtance of a tiiird aspect, 
5 "attentiveness". He has pointed out that, even under the age of 
two, social. class is related to attentiveness, as well as fo lan^age, 
though not to IQ as conventionally measured or success in Piaget- 
tjpc tasks. He attributes tiiis difference to the way mothers 
• interact with their babies. He talks about "reciprocal^ vocal and 
verbal stimulation" by which he means playing with the child in a 
responsive way. As another researcher^ Gordon, has put it, the 
crucial factor is "rapid interchanges of mother-baby interaction in 
which Ore motiier elicits or directs, followed ty^c baby 
responding, followed rapidly in turn by further mother action". It 
is •important to note that Kagan points out that his mothers from 
all social groups apparentiy "felt affection towards their infants, 
but they differed in concern with and encouragement of children's 
psychological development".^ ^ . 

The traditional approach attributes educational backwardness 
to^ intellectual deficits which are genetically determined. This too 
has its advocates^iQ this^countiy, Eysenck, and across the AtU^ntic, 
/ Jensen. Jensen has tried to specify precisely the differences titiat 
cbcist- between the social classes. He has a two-stage theory of 
intelligence: the first and nicessary stage is\lfiVp(ri)te learning, the 
second stage is a reasoning or problem-solYmg stage whidt not 
^ everybody reaches. He pobts out tiiat all social classes are - 
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approximately equal in the first type of scale but differ sharply in 
the second. On the basis of analysis of test scores he argues that 
thii. difference is genetic. The logical "compensation" from t^is 
point of view is sterilisation for the poor and this has indeed been 
advocated. • 
Part of the stage of precision is the experimental verification of 
the exact formulations developed and this is where educational 
research as we have traditionally known it has come in. Many of 
us think of research exclusively as this verification of hypotheses. 
The generation of hypotheses wliich I have been discussing so far 
is surely equally unportant. Since Young's major book we have - 
been concerned that there has been a great deal of innovation in 
education without evaluation. . , , , J ^ 

Too often what appear to be good ide^is have been accefjted as ^ 
fads without adequate testing. This is well illustrated in the field 
of compensatory education by tl^ director of one of our largest 
education authorities. He "announped that his authority would 
continue with a particular pragfamme even though the E.P.A. 
study had failed to find any benefits from it, I do noLknow how 
he reconciled his decision with Jhe expressed objective of EPA to 
find which approaches have the most instructive effect since the 
proposecTcontinuing with one which had no .effect, presumably at 
the cost of others which were of some benefit. I take it that what 
he meant was that.hft was not convinced by the research and 
preferred his own subjective impression. 

Before I discuss some of the more important research studies, I 
think it important to clear up the problem that apparently 
confused this director of education. Marshall," the economist, has 
said that "every economic fact, whether or not it is of such a 
nature as to be expressed in numbers, stands in relation as cause 
and effect to many other facts and since it never happens that all 
of them can be expressed in numbers, the application of exact 
mathematical methods to those which can is nearly always a waste 
of tune, while in the large majority of cases it is positively 
misleading". This is an approach to research which is shared 
wisely by many teachers and by this director of education. It is 
very difficult to get from the numbers that researchers produce an 
adequate picture of the value of any educational practice. As 
Marshall points out, there are always so many other facts which 
cannot be expressed in numbers. On the other hand, we must 
remember Darwin's caution and always be ready to "give up any 
hypothesis as soon as facts are seen to be opposed to it . . . (and 
to) distrust greatly deductive reasoning in mixed science"— and 
educational research is a very mixed science. Specific research 
studies must therefore be viewed with caution and indeed with 
scepticism. It is necessary to know a gre^t deal more about what 
has gone on in the classrooms than can be gained from the 
descriptions of the fcsearchers and certainly from the numbers 
which they produce. 
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The first project I am going to describe is a programme^rf the 
New Zealand Play Centre Federation reported by Grey. TRti^ 
centres have no teachers. Parents train as supervisors of their owff- 
and others' two-and-a-half to five-year*9ld children. "Parents report 
that through their studies they have come to notice how alert their 
children are; and how when the alertnea is catered for satisfyingly 
the children are more satisfactory people to be with." This 
programme has been extended, particularly by Maoris, so that play 
centres are becoming family education or resource centres. These 
programmes, though comparable in many ways to traditional 
kindergartens, give attention particularly to the principle of 
sequential gradations and to the practice of drawing out thp original 
in children and adults. While formal statistical evaluation of this 
work is not available, it is significant that the Van Leer Foundation 
has supported the extension of this approach to the Australian 
Aborigmes. Indeed, Maori supervisors were brought in to establish 
the programme in Australia. Later, Aborigines who had qualified as 
helpers in the Aboriginal family education centres visited-the Maori 
centres in New Zealand. Similar programmes are developing in the 
Philippines and Fiji. This is an attempt to wffep a programme 
which recognises the importance of mother /ipM interaction from 
the beginning. ^ 

A project which makes substantial claim is Heber's Milwaukee 
experiment. He claims that after five years the children receiving 
his programme had an average IQ score of 126 compared with an 
average IQ of 95 for a non- treatment comparison group. This 
programme focused on children of low-ability mothers in a 
deprived area. The intervention be^an at about three months and. 
was^ carried out on an all-day basis five days a week. Emphasis 
was placed on language development, on perceptual motor 
development and on social and emotional development with the 
treatment prescribed by professional specialists but delivered by 
"teachers" who were workers from the same neighbourhood. Thpy 
had received intensive on-the-job training but were not quali^ed 
teachers. So far, very little information about the details of this 
programme are available. There havt, however, been criticis^ns 
which suggest that the experimental and control group were npt 
really equWalent dnd that the difference in IQ after five years may 
reflect differencc|5 in the children who were selected for the 
programmes rattier than being ari^effect of the programme itself. 
Other somewhat similar programmes have had effects which were 
not neariy so striking. 

Perfiaps the best knowrf of the compensatory programmes is 
that reported by Berciter and Engelman. It had a precise focus 
designed to give deprived children the specific language skills that 
they lacked. It tned to teach them, for example, the use of 
prepositions. It was a long wav from the sophisticated linguistic 
analysis of Bernstein. The children did learn the skills and did 
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learn to use them. When they started school they were able 
initially to make more progress than those children who had not 
had the same opportunities* However, the advantages did not 
persist. ' 

These three programmes illustrate the dilemma of the 
educational researcher. He can, like Bereiter and Engelman 
focus on. the specific deficiencies which have been isolated and 
produce a narrow programme with clear but limited effects, or h^ 
can, like Grey, cast his net wider with the consequence that it is 
difficult to ^pecity the precise sources of any changes he manages 
to obtain/'^ 

Whitehead's final stage is the stage of generalisation, the 
establishment of relationships which are generally valid. This is 
;the problem which faces all evaluation of educational procedures. 
If we can isolate advantages in particular classrooms or special 
settings, can other teachers be taught to use the same approaches 
and obtain the same benefits? As far as compensatory education 
is concerned, the only honest answer is that we have not yet 
uncovered any educational practice of demonstrated general 
value. The Westinghouse Corporation's analysis of the Headstart 
programme was disappointing. They could find no evidence from 
a great many studies which followed many different approaches, 
of general conclusions which could be of guidance to teachers. 
, Others reviewing* the same research have pointed ' hopefully, to 
isolated findings which suggest that programmes with precisely 
defined aims and an emphasis on language development had the 

freatest long-range impact on success in schoo] worjc. 
Infortunately, there were other projects which -5eemM 1o fSllow 
the same apj)roaches which had very little impact inoced. The 
same conclusion must be drawn from the Education^ Priority 
Areas Projects in the United Kingdom. As Halsey himsilf^ points 
out, very few of the differences ^between the experimeiwal and 
control groups in the amount of improvement between j^re-test 
and post-test were consistentiy significant. As with the American 
studies, it is possible to look at Jhe data for hopeful trends. These 
are indeed hints and suggestions but the only fair generalisation is 
that while there is reason to be hopeful we cannot \:laim to have 
discovered specific, general valid ways of helping deprived 
children overcome: their handicaps. , / 

The research has gone tiirough Whitehead's ^ycle and we are 
back at the beanning; we are back at the stage of romance, the 



looking to the very early years and months of life. * It may l?e wise 
to consider initiation of educational procedures with poor families 
during the first two years of life" suggests K.agan. The wording is 
appropriately cautious. His own studies suggest that these are the 
cniciatt years. VVe do not yet have any j^ecise definition of the 
ways of child care that should, be taught to poor mothers to 
enable theirfchildren to achieve iheif full intellectual potential. A 




exploration. Xhe researchers are now 
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second concern of the researchers is what is called "follow 
. through". It became clear from the American and 4ndced the 
British studies, that gains were easily dissipated unless the help 
were continued in the infant and the primary schools. Projects of 
this kind have been developed and are bein^ tried out in-rBritiiin 
and the United States though no conclusive findings have yet been 
reported. v ** 

A third interesting development is a return to a concern with 
adolescence. The Qarkes, a good many years ago, pointed out that 
the abilities. of retarded children continued to develop long after 
the poini at which it was thought intelligence ceased to grow."t 
Piaget and his followers too have emphasised the importance of 
the transition from concrete to formal operations at about 
adolescence. Most childrea pass successfully through the stage of 
concrete operations no matter what their social backgroun4. As 
Vernon has pointed out, there are very few cultural settings which 
do not provide an opportunity for development at this level. The 
transition to formal operations or abstract reasoning though is far 
from universal and* according to Bruner and his colleagues, is a 
function of formal education. Programmes are now being 
developed in the United States which recognise that many poor 
children reach this stage later than those from more favourable 
backgrounds. These programmes recognise too that Jhe transition 
which occurs without specific instruction for the more able, may 
need specially designed programmes for the less able. Secondary 
programmes in maths ai|,d science are being devised in this 
country with these objectives in mind. 

' A fourth theme which is emerging or perhaps re-emerging is a 
fear of early formal schooling. The stress on the early years which 
came from Bloom's speculations led in some cases to^ the 
development of formal instructional programmes for very young 
children, in some cases an attempt to teach reading and 
numerical skills at an early stage. There were always those who 
^doubted the wisdom of this approach and now some researchers 
are pointing out once again that the, necessary physiological and 
neurological development for reading does not take place in some 
children until the age of seven or eight. Reading, therefore, 
should be encouraged but not forced. After all in those countries 
where formal schooling^ does not begin until seven or eight the 
children seem to catch up by the age of 14. This does 'tiot mean to 
say that there shouta be^ fornfal langua'ge-programmes for 
youngji ^ildren, merely that the concern should be with those 
aspects of development which it is appropriate to provide. We 
should nqt simply move down the school skills and materials 
which arc covered more effectively at a later age. 

There too some doubt about the value of the more f6eused 
preschool programmes. It is true that those programmes which set 
out ^|th specific objectives have bq«n able to demonstratej^heir 
success most effectively. This, however, may be the kind offerror 
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that 1 referred to earlier where too much emphasis is placed on V 

the measurable and too little on other equally important aspects 

of education and development. The animal studies of Kretch f 

which were influential early on showed 'that it was breadth and 

variety of experiences not specific training which were most 

effective. 

Finally, there h a reconsideration of the objectives of education. 
Thejpublicatlon of Jencks' book on Inequalit^i with its claim that ^ 
abyity,* education and attainment do not explain much of the 
variation ja men's ijicome has led to considerable soul searching 
_a crqss the At lantic wherd expenditure on education had been 
jusSTied botli for the individual and society by^Jts supposed 



jusSTied botli for ...^ — , 

. economic benefits. He arrived at the not very startling conclusion 
that if you wanted everybody to have the same incomfc the best 
way to do it was to give them the same wages and not give the 
children of the poor scholarships to university. It seems likely that 
educational attainment is not very closely related to income and 
probably not in this country at least related to power or prestige . 
either. Other factors like opportunity, energy, ability and family 

^ background may be equally important. Why then should* we be 

Concerned atfout educational de'privation at all? 

On one side of the argument there is the charge of the arrogant 
imposition of a way of life and a set of values on people who do 
not share them and^^da^net wish to share them. \ have two ^ 
friends, one a bricklayer who earns £120 a week, another a head- 
master who earns £6,000 a year. They get the same amount of 
money. They spend it in very different wavs. Their values, their 
ways of life/are quite different. Why should the headmaster XSt 
free to impose his values on the children of the bricklayer and the 
bricklayer not free to impose his values on the children of the 
headmaster? We need to think more carefully than we have done 
in the past about the effects >f education, intended and 
accidental. The othej^side ot the argument asserts that there are 
^ some reasons for preferring one way of life to the other ana 

certainly that society has the responsibility to make available to all ^.^g^^ 
children an opportunity- to accept or" reject, for example, classical 
^ music (we can rely on EMI and thcjothers to make sure they have 
I access to pop); it is the rcsponsibift^pf society and of education 
*v to offer children access to paintln'g as Veil as to advertising and 
.VfLw,' the colour supplements; it is the responsibility of the school and 
^ , . society to introduce children to outdoor activities which they 
> themselves can continue to practice later on (we can rely on 
others to draw their attention to the pleasures of watching 
^ -fc^tbaU oii TV). . u / *u- 

/ ' If we are to justify compensatory , education, then it has to be 
- ^ .. justified on the same basis as education ia general, as a c6nsumer 
good, as a way of making sure that children and adults have a 
real choice-^, the* occupations they will pursue and the pleasures 
, they will enjoy. 
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symbolism in the village test • MEd, Glasgow 

153.94 Aptttude Tests. Tests for Special Abiuties 
Steel, P M Experimental techniques for the measurement of 
comprehension and acquisition of. the structure **John is easy 
eager to please" MEd, Glasgow 

155 DIFFERENTIAL AND'gENETIC PSYCHOLOGY 

ISSJl Individual Psychology 

Sec. 

Archibald, Darid C (under 301.11) 

155.23 Personauty TRArrs and Determinants 

Eraser, John W Personality factors in under-achievement 

MEd, Glasgow 

Hamflton, June A study of the effect of apparent failure upon the 
performance of introverts and extraverts BSc,<jlasgow 

155.4 Child Psychology 

155.413 Adaptive Behaviour: Development of Iktelugence. 

Intellectual and Consoous Mental Processes 
Cla^ln, John A developmental study of phonetic symbolism 

MEd, Aberdeen 

Hazelden, Jane C Differences in children's performance on two 
continuously varied three-by-three ftiatrices MEd, Aberdeen 

Picozzi, Loyla A The ordering of matrices by prc-school-age 
children M^<^ Aberdeen 

155.443 SjBUNGS ' g 

Dochcrty, Teresa An investigation into the difference in 
co-operation and competition as related to certain positions in 
the family MA, Glasgow 

155.446 .Institutionaused Children 

Beaton, Elizabeth J Self-rated problems of institytioAglis^ 
delinquent and non-delinquent girls MA, Gl2^ow 

155.45 Exceptional Children 

Dofgie, Shiela M The adjustment and popularity of overweight 
girls MEd, Glasgow 
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155.4514 Children with Linguistic Handicaps 

Dormn, John Time-out a^nd personality differences in children 

who stutter * BSc, Glasgow 

155.453 Delinquent and Problem Students s 
O'Hagan, Fnmdi J An investigation of attitudes, behaviour and 

delinquent subcuitxires among young offenders MEd, Glasgow 
155.5 Psychology OF Adolescents 

Brctman, Alison K The achievement motive in adolescent 
females, a comparison by age and sex . MA, Glasgow 

Kerr, Stephen A study of the relationship between divergent 
thinking ability and moral development tKohlherg's Scale) in 
high ability 15-year.old children BSc, Glasgow 

Wright, Eleanor M Differences in career choice between girls and 
boys (age 12-16) , MEd, Aberdeen 

155.937 Imminence or Approach of Death 

Dorocld^^ Teresa A study of the fear of death in relation to 
Catholicism MA, Glasgow 

157 ABNORMAL AND CI^NICAL PSYCHOLOGIES 
157.61 Alcoholism. 

Cameron, Richmond Psychological detjerminants of the effects 
0* alcohol BSc, Glasgow 

158 APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 

158.3 Interviewing 

McCorqaodak, Anne C The relevance of distance in the interview 
situation ' ^ MA, Glasgow 

158.4 Leadership 
See also 

Johnaon, Alexander McI (under 371.3) 



301 SOCIOLOGY 

301.11 Social Interaction 

Archibald, Darld C Self-esteem authoritarianism intraccptive 
values and self-deception in the Prisoner's diletoma 

MA, Glasgow 

GQbooIj, Mary L A study of territorial behaviour in passengers 
on long-distance buses MEd, f berdeen 

Pateraon, Iiabd Effects of interpersonal distance on' level of 
cooperation in a prisoner's dilemma game MA, Glasgow 
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301 .42 Marriage and Family 

White, Brendji M An'investigation into the differences between 
, children with working and non-working mothers, based on a 
comparison of family relations and classroom behaviour 

MA, Glasgow 

Hmmihon, Edith •'Live and Let Live" adult attitudes to youth 

MEd, Glasgow 

369.4 Young Peoplfs SoaETiEs 

Morrmjy N W The relevance of uniformed youth organisations to 
modem youth ' MEd, Edinburgh 

: \ 

370 EDUCATION ' 

370. 1 ' PHii:bsoPHY. Theories. Pringples 

DonneOj R C Existentialism and education MEd, Dundee 

McGanr«» Robert An examination of the relationships between 
school performance and some psychological factors 

. MEd, Glasgow 

ToUnd, John An mvestigation of sex differences in cognitive 
complexity in the educational psychologist's construing of the 
client MEd, Glasgow 

370,195 

UnBjf Mary Some aspects of educational development: Pepple's 

Republic of China and^ Uganda MSc, Edinburgh y "^^-^ 

Muir, I D Education at the local level secn in the^ light of th^^ 
1972 report of the International Commission on the Develop- 
ment of Education MEd, Edinburgh 

370.71 Professional Education OF Teachers 
Lofan, John L The training of teachers for further education in 
Scotland ' MEd, Glasgow 

Mcln^, Ronald R A study of factors affecting the choice of - ' 

practical main studies by College of Education students fpUow- 
mg a certificate course, with particular reference to Physical 
Education MEd, Aberdeen 

• Sec also 

Lee, Anthea (under 371.8) 
370.941 History OF Education in Scotland 
McCidsh, Donald Evaluation of Selkirkshire School Boards 
1873-1918 MEd, Glasgow 

McKenzSe, Donald W The Glasgow E^IS' * ' MEd, Glasgow 

We^hand, J E Post-primary education in Scotland 1918-1930 

MEd, Dundee 

er|c. 57 , ■ 
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WhytCy Angus The development of teaching methods iti Scottish 
elementary schools MEd, Glasgow 

Sec also 

Donnelij, Raymond (under 374) 



371 THE SCHOOL 

371^11 Personal Characteristics and Qualifications of Teachers 
Mortony Mmtbew Personality characteristics of teachers and their 
insight into the social inter-relationships of science work groups 

MEd, Glasgow 

371,262 Standardised and Other Mass Examinations 
Hamilton) John Examining "O** grade history using running 
sources MEd, Glasgow 

MorreUy Michael The place of geography in public examinations 
and university-^trance MEd, Aberdeen 

371.3 Methods o\lNSTRucnoN AND Study 

Johnson, AkxandeA McI Directive and non-directive leadership 
in,g?ottp«4i£cu^}on: an exercise in interaction analysis 

• MEd, Aberdeen 

371 .3078 Teaching Aids, Materials, Devices 
Hewitty Carol Evaluation in the Scottish Centre for Social Studies 

MEd, Glasgow 

371.62 Buildings \ . " • 

Werner, G Policies of primary school building design: a 
comparative study of one Scottish and two United States school 
districts ' MSc, 'Edinburgh 

37r.a The Student 

Idnu, Faridah The problems of overseas students in further 
education * MEd, Aberdeen 

Lee, Antfaea A study of differences t)^tween graduate and non* 
graduate studenb following teacner-training courses at 
Aberdeen CoUegfe^f Education >vitn particular reference fo" 
personality, rcasons^foiteaching ind leisure involvement 

r \« ' \ MEd, Aberdeen 

Locke, EUzabe^K An investijg^tipn into the characteristics, of art 
studenta-lndiffererit specialisations in the Glasgow School of Art 
/ MA, Glasgow 

Malay^annis, A G Anxiety and examinations — a ^tudy of some 
characteristics of pupils in primary schools in Greece 
• - MEd, Dundee 

371.81 Attitudes AND Behaviour 

Cameron, John. A study ol pupils* perceptitJo o^ teachers 

BSc, Glasgow 
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McDonald, Ronald W An investigation into differences in verbal 
interaction in classes which are rated academically positive or 
negative MEd, Aberdeen 

Woods, Francis The effects of random and^ friendship grouping 
on the social facilitation of dominant responses in the classroom 

MEd, Aberdeen 

371 .9 Special Education 

McKee, F J Maladjustment in Glasgow special school leavers 

MEd, Glasgow 

Marraj, Joseph F Home and school background and employ- 
ment adjustment of a sample of special school leavers 

^ MEd, Glasgow 

371.923 MEffTALLY Retarded 

Browning, Marjcrj M Severely subnormal children in day care 
centres — an exploratory study into the effectiveness of a 
structured approach to aiding their development 

MEd, Glasgow 

.Maxwell, Robert Mentally handicapped school leavers': validity of 
employability assessments - MEd, Glasgow 

372 ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

FIndlaj, Alice D Parental attitudes to the centralisation of primary 
school faciKtics in rural areas PhD, Aberdeen 

372.21 Pre-school iNsrrroTiONs 

Gay, Alison > An investigation into the differences between pre- 
school and non-pre-schooled children with regard to their 
depending on adults andchildren • MA, Glasgow 

372.4 Reading ~ 

Chalmers, Patricia J Reading success and visual-perception 
development in some seven-y^ar-old pupUs MA, Glasgow 

WatU5 Lynnc The effect of differences in ^^pe-face on speed of 
readmg and comprehension scores for chMttn 940 years of age 
in silent reading and reading-out-loud tasks MEd, Aberdeen 

372.6 Language Arts 

McPhee, Alastalr The language arts in the primary school 

372.7 Mathematics 

Garble, David J An investigation into the development of 
concepts of cardination and ordination in five-year-old children 

MEd, Aberdeen 

MacFariane, Dngald Problems with problems MEd, Glasgow 

SUmier , Anne M Number concept in young'children 

MEd, Aberdeen 
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373 SECONDARY EDUCATION 
See also 

Wright, Eleanor M (under- 155.5) 
373.12 Educational Administration 

Cassidjr, John K The internal organisation of Scottish secondary 
schools MEd, Glasgow r 

374 Adult Education 

DonneUy, Raymond The Co-operative College 1919-1969 

' MEd, Glasgow 

^ 374.9414 Adult Education IN East Lothian ' 

McKinhjr, A D Rural adult education in East Lothian 

MEd, Edinburgh 

375 CURRICULA^ 

Donaldson, Graham The management of innovation — a case- 
• study of a local curriculum development centre MEd, Glasgow 

McKeo^, John C The development and rationale of ROSLAl 
materials ^ MEd, Glasgow! 

^ 375.00941 Curricula IN Scotland 

Dottaldt Alan Factors in the decline in the teaching of classics in 

Scottish schools 
375.00951 Curricula in China 
Wong, R K M School curriculum and national needs 

MSc, Edinburgh 

375.3. Curricula in Sociology 

Tbomat, M R The teaching of social studies MEd, Dundee 

378 HIGHER EDUCATION 

378. 1 7 Mejhods of Instruction and Study 

Mac K aUl, A-W A comparison of programmed learning with 
conventional lecturing in the teaching of spectroscopy and ionic 
equilibria to undergraduates , MEd, Edinburgh 

400 LANGUAGE 

401,9 PSYCHO-LINCUISTICS 

Hendenon, John The Unconscious abstraction of grammatical 
rules — a case for schematic learning BSc, Glasgow 

See also 

• Steel, PM (under 153.94) , • 

' Clarldn, John (under 155.413) 
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610MEDlaNE ' 
610.73 Nursing ; 

McPhenon, Iatt%-^The effect of psychiatric secondment on the 
attitude of student nurses towards mental illness 

MA, Glasgow, 

IMnfwall, Robert The social organisation of Health Visitor 
' training PhD, Aberdeen 

• 610.73069 ■ ^ 

in^Uianu,* Jojcej P J An exploratory investigation into some 
aspects of the occupational perceptions of nurses 

MEd, Aberdeen. 

613.81 
^ Sec also 

Cuneron) RIdiinondj[unclei"157.61) * « 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
SCOTTISH COUNCIL 
FOR RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 



SCOTTISH SPINNING SCHOOLS (with IUustrati<ms) 

By IRENE F M DEAN. FRHistSoc 25p net 

EDUCATION IN ANGUS {out of print) 

By J C JESSOP, MA, PhD, FRHistSoc 
CURRICULUM FOR PUPILS OF TWELVE TO 
FIFTEEN YEARS (Adranced DhrMoo) {out of print) 
GROUP TEST FOR COLOUR BLINDNESS 

By M COLLINS, MA, BEd, PhD, and J DREVER, 
MA, BSc^^ DPhil {out of print) 
THE INTELUGENCE OF SCOTTISH CHILDREN 
{out of print) 

ACHIEVEMENT TESTS IN THE PRIMARY SCHO(H. 
By GREGOR MACGREGOR, MA, BSc, FEIS {out 
of print) 

A HISTORY OF SCOTOSH EXPERIMENTS IN 
RUKAL EDUCATION ^ 

By JOHN MA50N, MA, PhD, {out of print) 
THE HISTORY OF KtATHEMATICAL TEACHING IN 
SCOTLAND » 
By DUNCAN K WILSON, MA, BSc. PhD {out of 
print) * 
THE PROGNOSTIC VALUE OF UNIVERSITY 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS IN SCOTLAND {out of 
print) 

TESTS OF ABHiTY FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL 
COURSES 

By FRANK M EARLE, MEd, D$c {out of print) 
CITY AND RURAL SCHOOLS 

By ALEX S MO WAT, MA, BEd {out of print) 
THE STANDARDISATION OF A GRADED WORD 
READING TEST 

By P E VERNON, MA, PhD « 40p net ^ 

Test cards rtprinted from the above: 

1 THE GRADED WORD READING TEST 

t 2ip per copy 

2 -THE BURT (Rearranged) WORD READING TEST 

2ip per copy 

A leaflet containing revised norms is available on 
Q, • request. 

1939* XHlN^STUDIES IN ARITHMETIC, Volume' I (reprinted 

1962) fSp net 

1939 XIV SCOTTISH PRIMARY SCHOOL ORGANISATION (out 

1 of print) 

1939 XV THE INTELUGENCE OF A REPRESENTATIVE 

GROUP OF SCOTTISH CHILDREN {out of print) 
By A M MACMEEKEN, MA, BEd, PhD 
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Year of 

publication Ho 



1940 

1940 
1941 
1942 

1942 
1945 
1944 

1946 

1953 

>947„ 

194S 

1948 

1948 

1948 

1949 
1949 

1950 

1952 

1950 
1953 



XVI 

XVII 
XVIII 
XIX 

XX 
XXI 

xxn 
xxm 

XXIV 

XXV 
XXVI 
XXVII 

xxvin 

XXIX 

XXX 
XXXI 

xxxu 
xxxm 
xxxiv 

XXXV 



1954 XXXVI 

1954 xxxvn 



AN 'analysis of PERFORMANCE TEST SCORES 
OF A REPRESENTATIVE GROUP OF SCOTTISH 
CHILDREN 

By Sir GODFREY THOMSON, PhD. DSc. DCL. 

FEIS(Hon) {out of print) 
THE ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL FILMS {out of 
print) 

STUDIEfS IN^' ARITHMETIC, Volume II (reprinted 

1962) ? £1.00 net 

SELECTION FOR SECONDARY EDUCATION 

By WILLIAM Mc^tELLAND. CBE. MA. BSc. 6Eu. 

FRSE, FEIS £1.00 net 

THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF NlAlBER 

CONCEPTS {out of print) 

THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC 

By JOHN MORRISON. MBE. MA. BSc (ouf of print) 

EVACUATION IN SCOTLAND 

Edited by WILLIAM BOYD. MA. BSc DP«il. DUrr. 

LLD [out of print] 

THE TERMAN.MERRILL INTELUGENCE SCALE IN 
SCOTLAND 

By D KENNEDY-FRASER. MA. BSc. FRSE, FEIS 

[out of print] 

THE SCOTTISH COUNCIL FOR RESEARCH IN 
EDUCATION: FFS AIMS AND ACnVITIES (Revised 
Edition) {out of print) 

EDUCATION IN ABERDEENSHIRE BEFORE 1872 

By IAN i SIMPSON. MA. PhD £1.00 net 

STUDIES IN READING* Volume I (reprinted 1956) 

[out of print] 

MENTAL TESTING OF HEBRIDEAN CHILDREN 
By CHRISTINA A SMITH. MA. BEd 5p net 

ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION FACTS AND 
PROCESSES {out of print) 

PROMOTION FROM PRIMARY TO SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

By DOUGLAS M McINTOSH. CBE. LLD. MA. BSc. 

BEd. PhD. FRSE, FEI» 5p net 

THE TREND OF SCOTTISH INTELLIGENCE . 

£I{i5 net 

AIDS TO EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH COMPRISINQ 
BIBOOGRAPHIES AND TOPICS FOR RESEARCH 
(Rerbcd Edition) [out of print] 

TRAOmONAI, NUMBER RHYMES AND GAMES 

By F DOREEN GULLEN, MA, BUtt {out of print) 
THE WRITING OF ARABIC NUMERALS. ^ 

By G G NEILL WRIGHT. MA, BEo. DLrrr £1 JO net 
STUDIES IN READING, Volume U 75p net 

SOCIAL IMPUCATIONS OF THE 1947 SCOTTISH 
MENTAL SURVEY 

£1.50 net 

THE TEACHING OF ARABIC mWERALS [out of print] 
By G G NEia WRIGHT. MA. BEo. DLrrr 

PATTERNS OF ERROR IN THE ADDITION NUMBER 
FACTS ' 

By J M THYKE, MA; EnB £1 net 
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Series 1 ^ 

Ytarof 
publication No 

1956 XXXVUI HEARING DEFECTS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

9 I £1 net 

1957 XXm LEFT-HANDEDNESSt^ LATERALITY CHARACTERI- 

STICS AND THEU< EDUCATIONAL IMPUCATIONS 
(reprinted 1966) {out of print) 

By MARGARET M CLARK, MA, EdB, |>hD£1U)0 net 
1961 XL STUDIES IN SPELLING 75p net 

1953 XU EDUCATIONAL AND OTHER ASPECTS OF THE 1947 

SCOTTISH MENTAL SURVEY " • 75p net 

19SS XLU JBLEVEN-YEAR-OLDS GROW UP 

By J S MACPHERSON, MA. BSc, EdB £1.00 net 

1959 \Un HOME ENVIRONMENT AND THE SCHbOL 

• By ELIZABETH ERASER, MA. EdB, PhD. 
'* (out of print. Now published in the VLP Unibook series* 
price£J.JO) 

1959 ^ kuy TEACHING LEFT-HANDED CIULDREN {repnnted 
* * J969) 

♦ By MARGARET M CLARK. MA. EdB, PhD 

(out of print. Now published by the VIP, new revised 
edition (paperback) price 50p) 
mi XLV EDUCATION IN AYRSHIRC THROUGH SEVEN 

^ CENTURIES 

By WILLIAM BOYD. MA. BSc. DPhil. DLttt, LLD 
{out of print) . 
1961 XLVI THE LKm AND TREND OF NATIONAL INTEL- 

UGENCE , 

By JAMES MAXWELL, MA, BEd 50p net 

1961 XLVn GAELIC-SPEAKING CHILDREN IN HIGHLAND 
SCHOOLS [out of print] 

1963 XLVm THE SCOTTISH SCHOLASTIC SURVEY 1953 

£1.25 net 

1964 XUX AITHRIS IS OIDEAS £1^ net 

1965 L THE ATTAINMENTS OF SCOTTISH TEN-YEAR- 

OLDS IN ENGLISH AND ARITHMETIC 2Sp net 

1965 U EDUCATION IN STnOlNqSHmE FROM THE 

REFORMATION TO THE ACT OF 1S72 

By ANDREW BAIN, MA. EdB. PhD £1^ net 

1965 LH EDUCATION IN EDINBURGH IN THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTUl^Y * 
.By ALEXANDER LAW. QBE, MA.'phD £1^ net 
1966. 53 AGE OF TRANSFER TO SECONDARY EDUCATION 

By J D NISBET and N J ENTWISTLE £1.00 net 
1967 ^ 54 STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF SCOTTISH 
EDUCATION 1S72-1939 £2^ net 

1967 55 THE SCOTTISH STANDARDISATION OF THE 

WECHSLER INTELUGENCE SCALE FOR 
CHILDREN £1.00 net 

1968 56 RISING STANDARDS IN SCOTTISH PRIMARY 

SCHOOLSt 1953-63 £1.25 net 

196S 57 SCHOOL INSPECTION IN SCOTLAND 1^1966 

By t R BONE, MA, M£d. PhD £2^50 net 

1969 53 SIXTEEN YEARS ONt A FOLLOW-UP OF THE 1947 

SCOTTISH SURVEY 
^ By JAMES MAXWELL, MA, BEo £2.10 net 

1969 ' .59 THE TRANSITION TO SECONDARY EDUCATION 

By J D NISBET and N J ENTWISTLE £1 JO net 
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Serictl 

reoro/ 
publktaion No 



1970 60 BIBliOGRAPHY OF SCOTTISH EDUCATION 

BEFORE 1872 ; ' 

By JAMES CRAIGIE, QBE, MA. PhD. F^IS . . 

I . • ' ,£4»S0 net 

1970 61 A HISTORY OF THE TRAI^aNG OF TEACkEHSJW 

SCOTLAND * 
By MARJORIE CRUICKSHANK. MA. PhD 

• £2^ net 

1970 62 A STUDY OF FIFTEEN YEAR OLDS • £2.10 net 

1971 63 THE SCHOOL BOARD OF GLASGOW 1873- 1919 

By JAMES M ROXBURGH. MA,' BSc. MLnr 

' £2.50 net 

1973 , 64 SELECTION FOR UNIVERSITY IN SCOJLAND 

By JOHN L POWELL. MA, MEd 80p net 

1974 65 BIBUOGRAPHY OF SCOTTISH EDUCATION FROM 

1872-1972 

By JAMES CRAIGIE, OBE. MA. PhD, f ^IS 

£6.50 net 

(Series 1 is published by Hodder £ StOughton Educational 
Ltd-— formerly the University of London Press Ltd) • 



Serics2 

* 1956 ' THE SCOTTISH PUPtt'S SPELLING BOOK 

4 [out of print] 

1965 MANUAL FOR THE SCOTTISH STANDAKPISATION 

OF THE WECHSLER INTELLIGENCE SCALE FOR 
CHILDREN 

(Available only to users of the Wechsler Scale and on 
ap[)lication to the CouDcil) 25p net 

1971 A DAY OFF WOR^C? THE ATTITUDES OF CRAFT 
APPRENTICES TO FURTHER EDUCATION 

By A D WEIR, MA. MEd {out of print) 

1972 y THE SCOTTISH COUNCIL FOR RESEARCH IN 
^ EDUCATION 1928-1972 

By JAMES CRAIGIE, OBE, MA. PhD, FEIS 
1974 SPACE FOR LEARNING 

By MALCOLM CORRIE. BA. MA, DipEd 

(including post and packing) 71p net 



Series 3* . 

1973 1 SCOTTISH PUBLIC EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENTS 

1560 1960 

By HENRY flUTCHISON £8 net 

1973 , 2 EDUCATION IN THE BURGH OF DUNDEE IN THE 

I EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

\ By J W W STEPHENSON £5 net 



•Photocopied typescripts produced to order. 
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Rmvcfa Senrlccs Unit Reports 
(Available only lot reference in the Council's Library) 



RSU Report No 1: 

'**An Evaluation of Continuous Assessment Procedures in English and General 
Studies*' . G J Pollock and Thorpe. 

RSU Report No 2 

**An Evaluation of Continuous Assessment Procedures in Office Practice V\ 
P 1 Pollock and W G Thorpe. 

RSU Report No 3: 

**^n Evaluation of Continuous Assessment Procedures m SNC Statistics", S Fresh- 
water and W G^Thorpe. » • 

RSU Report No 4: 

**Currcnt Standards in Primary Schools'*. G J Pollock and W G Thorpe, ' 
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